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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 


A. HE Shank of the Calu- 

~ met of Peace, a pipe, 

34 inches in length. Prefent- 

ed to Congrefs by the Pyanki- 
fhaws, an Illinois tribe. 

B. The Bow], of the fize of that of 
an ordinary pipe. 

C. Two Circles cut round the 
fhank, near the end where the 
ftem enters it. 

D. TheStem--The ftems are from 
24 to 4 feet in Jength. 

E. A String of leather, covered 
with painted Porcupine quills, 

F, Feathers curioufly painted. 

G. Strings of Wampum, wrought 
out of fhells, and defigned to 
faften the thank and ftem by 
the ftring E, 

H. A Stone Pipe, 73 inches Jong 
and an inch fquare, diameter. 

I. The Bowl 3 inches long. 

K. The Figure of a man’s face, 
curioufly wrought. 

L. Strings of Wampum. 

M. The Stem. 

N.N. The Pipe without the 
fem, 


O. O. The Calumet without the 
ftem. 

The Ca/umet of Peace is wrought 
out of red ftone, which is found in 
one place only and is deemed fa- 
cred. None but chiefs are per- 
mited to dig it and they at certain 
times only. It is prefented to e- 
nemies on the ratification of a 
peace. | 

The other pipe is for ordinary 
ufe. Itis wrought out of a folg 
ftone, of the color of clay, and fine 
enough forahone. The working, 
polifhing, drilling and carving of 
figures, on thefe pipes, difcover 
great labor and ingenuity ; as do 
the ftrings af wampum, which are 
com pofed of pieces of fhell,wrought 
into a cylindrical form, one third 
of an inch in Jength, and pierced 
with holes. 

The Indian red, with which their 
feathers, as wel] as many other af- 
ticles, are painted, is a beautiful 
color ; but the art of making it is 
a fecret with the natives. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS of Mrs. INCHBALpD, 


Eth acquifition of fame al- 


ways excites public curicfi- 
ty: and jto gratify that curiofity 
without violating-trath, or Wvound- 
ing fenfibility, cannot prove an un- 
pleafant tafk to thofe who can rely 
on the authenticity of their intellt- 
gence, and are confcious, that by 
augmenting the pleafure of the pub- 
lic, they are not diminifhing.indi- 
vidual felicity. 

The beginning of the prefent 
century was diftinguifhed by what 
has been properly denominated a 
conftellation of geniufes, compofed 
of men, whofe.names will all de- 
fcend to pofterity; whilft the cranf- 
actions of fome of them are already 
loft in oblivion; and we fearch in 
vain for genuine accounts of feve- 
ral writers, from whofe labors we 
derive initruction and amufement, 
Ifthe morning-of the prefent age 
was thus rendered brilliant by. fuch 
men, a conttellation of female. ge- 
nius, no leis fplendid, ilumines 
the evening, and gives. peculiar 
grace to the clofe of that century 
which will f{peedily be gone for 
ever. 

To indulge immediate. curiofity, 
as well as to furniih authentic mate- 
rials for fubfequent, biography, we 
fhall make itvan objet of our pe- 
culiar attention, to record the me- 
moirs of juch of our contemporary 
authors as fhall be cittinguithed by 
public approbation, more efpecial- 
ly.of.thofe females, whofe writings 
refle&t fo much luiter on themfelves 
and their country. 

It is an ufual obfervation,. and 
commonly true, that the life of an 
author is feldom fufficiently diver- 
fificd to be generally entertaining. 


We, however, commence our bio. 
graphy withan exception tothisge. 
neral rule, in the memOirs of Mrs. 
InCHBALD, who by ‘her -varj. 
ous dramatic pieces, has rendered 
her welfare an object of public con- 
cern, and her memoirs an object of 
public enquiry, 

Mr. Simpfon, a very reputable 
farmer, near Bury St. Edmund's, 
in Suffolk, was happy in being fur. 
rounded with a family of children, 
remarkably handiomc,among whom 
our heroine was more particularly 
diftinguifhed, as being eminently 
beautiful. In. her infancy Mr. 
Simpion died.; and, her mother, 
who.appears to have been.a perfon 
of great’ goodnefs and dileretion, 
continued to occmpy the farm, and 
brought up her children with the 
moft decent refpettability.—-We 
have faid that our heroine was ex- 
tremely beautiful; but-naturefel- 
dom produces perfection 5,and Mifs 
Simpfon was almoft prevented( tae 
power of articulation, by ap impe- 
diment which, rendered all fhe at- 
tempted. to fay ‘unintelligible to 
fach as had not been.aceuftomed to 
hear her. This misfortune fo great- 
ly. intimidated ber, before :tlran- 
gers, and preyed fo much upon her 
{pirits, that in her earliedt days fhe 
preferred folitude to all fociety and 
“‘ melancholy .marked her for her 
own.”—Under thisafiétion, books 
became her chief companions, and 
the particularly delighted in fuch 
as contained defcriptions of life di- 
rectly oppofite to her own. 
thus it. generaily happens, that they 
who are in the immediate enjoy- 
ment of folitude are captivated with 
the iccal pleafures of attive focie- 
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ty; whilft thofe who are obliged 
to bear the heat and burthen of the 
day in the acquifition of a compe- 
tence, figh for the felicities of re- 
tirement. Poids 

The difpofition our heroine had 
fhewn for folitude, was forced up- 
on her by an incapacity to enjoy 
the delights of focial intercourte ; 
but habit had rendered it epparent- 
ly natural. -Curiofity, however, 
itrengthened by reading, induced 
‘her atthe age of thirteen, frequent- 
ly to declare, that “ the would ra- 
ther die than live any lenger with- 
out fecing the world.” Ainxious 
to become acquainied ‘with iuch 
cuftoms and. manners as. fhe had 
read of in mews-papers and! maga. 
zines, and, above all, to fee the me- 
tropolisy of which young-minds e+ 
ver entertain: the moit : romantic 
ideas, fhe propefed many plans for 
the accompli fhment of her purpofe, 
butthey: were conftantiy  tejecbed: 
by her friends, and fhe was pofi- 
tively enjoined, not to indulge a 
thought fo dangerous to her own 
fafety, and the peace of the family. 
But this; defire encreafing with 
her years,: fhe at length refolved to 
efect by dtratagem the defign which 
fhe could not:accomplifh by per- 
miffion. She was now fixteen years 
of age, and was become {till more 
beautiful: Her hair was of that 
bright gold-colour, fo much céle- 
brated by eminent poets and pain- 
ters ; ‘her complexion was the glow 
of lovelinefs itfelf; her eyes dark, 
an¢ her teeth exquifitely white ; 
the was tall, and the fymmetry of 
her perfor was elegant and corre!- 
pondent to every deicription of per- 
fe&drawing. Such was our hero- 
me, when in the year 1772, about 


theend of February, at an early 
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—_—————ay 
hour in the morning, fhe ftole a- 
way unperceived by any of the fa- 
mily, furnifhed only with afew ne- 
cefiaries, which fhe had previoufly 
packed up in a band-box, and ran 
about two miles acrofs fome fields 
to the London road, where, with 
an indefcribable perturbanon, fhe 
waited the coming of the J)ili- 
gence, which {pecdily conveyed 
her to—“ that {pot ot glory, and 
that world of woe”—the metropo- 
lis. 

Elopements ufually excite ro- 
mantic ideas ; though, that a love- 
fick girl fhould rifk every thing for 
the man fhe loves, is iurely not ve- 
ry wonderful; but that a young 
and beautiful female, without com- 
municating her intention to any 
one, deftitute net only of a lover, 
but even cf acenfdant, fheuld 
‘6 wander forth, to fee the world, 
alone,” is a pheneseénon which 
would betterfuit the page cf Action 
than cf hiftery. 

But the mott romantic projedés 
of youth are feldvra adopted with- 
out aseference ta the accomplifh- 
ment of fome rational purpole,, or 
the atteinment of fome particular 
pleafure. Curiofity after every thing 
worthy of curiofity, and that know- 
ledge of the world, which is fo fre~ 
quently extolled as the mott jauda- 
ble acquifition, induced our fair 
adventurer to purfue a conduct 
which, at frit, trikes us with an 
idea of fingular indiferetion. She 
did not, however, quit her home 
without fome fettied plan. She had 
often heard her family {peak of the 
wife of atradefman, who wasa 
diftant relation, and lived oppofite 
to Northumberland-houfe, in the 
Strand. To this relation fhe deter- 


mined to apply, and conceived that, 
after 
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after having made herfe!f known, 
fhe fhould be permitted to remain 
under her care till fhe had indul- 
ged thatcurioficy by which fhe had 
been promptec to take this extra- 
ordinary ttep, and for which fhe 
intended to folicit her mother’s 
pardon by writing to her from this 
alyleom —But, alas! to our adven- 
turer no iuch alylum was open ; 
for, on arriving at the houfein a 
hackney-coach, which the took on 
quitting the Diligence, fhe had the 
inconceivable mortification to find, 
that 1: was nolonger occupied by 
perfons related to her; they had 
retired from bufinefs, and taken 
up their refidence in Wales ; a cir- 


cumftance with which her triends: 


were unacquainted, as no regular 
correfpondence was held between 
the two families. 

It was near ten at night when 
our heroine received thefe difmal 
tidings. The furprize and the dif- 
trefs difcovered in her countenance 
could not but claim the attention 
of thofe to whom fhe was (peaking. 
She appeared before them harafled, 
alarmed, and evidently without a 
place to fhelter in. She acknow- 
ledged her fituation, and requefted 
they would permit her to remain 
with them till the had time to con- 
fider whether to go for the remain- 
der of the night. Touched with 
pity, the people of the houfe com- 
plied with her requeit; and this 
civility, more than’ her fituation, 
filling her eyes with tears, her hof- 
pitable frienas were induced to 
promife that fhe fhould ftay the 
whole night ; and defired that fhe 
would make herfelf eafy, with 2 
kindnefs and good nature fo unex- 
pected as to raife in her mind fuf. 
picions of 2 more alarming nature 


than any which fhe had yet con: 
ceived on finding herfelf in Lon. 
don without a friend to receive her, 
As her knowledge of the world 
had been chiefly gathered fromthe 
perufal of novels, fhe had read too 
inany ftories of the various arts of 
feduction, and was too handfome, 
not to render the motives of pecu. 
liar civility in ftrangers extremely 
fufpicious ; and fhe now began to 
imagine herfelf the immediate ob. 
jeét of feducing artifice. In this 
idea fhe was confirmed by having 
heard the people in the fhop whif- 
per, as fhe pafled through it, ‘* How 
beautiful !’—and the coachman, 
on receiving his fare, on leaving 
her totheir protection, fignificantly 
bade them “ make the moft of her.” 
But what»more fully convinced 
her, wasthe entrance of a corpu- 
lent elderly woman, fo perfedtly 
an{werable to the ufual defcription, 
in novels, of a procurefs, that our 
heroine deemed her. fafety ‘to con- 
fift in another elopement. ‘There. 
fore fnatching up her band-box, 
fhe faddenly, and without a fingle 
word, ' roflicd out of the houfe, 
leaving the good ‘people, ‘in the 
midit of their tenderne{s and com- 
paflion to ftare at each other, and to 
reprove their ill-timed pity... 
Fatigued at length with the 
precipitancy of her flight, the ftop- 
ped a moment to reft her box up- 
ona poft in the ftreet ; and now 
the horrors of her fituation prefent- 
ed themfelves in colors more dread- 
ful thanever, To procure alodg- 
ing for the remainder of the night, 
without expofing herfelf to the arts 
and impofition of licentious men, 
or of mercenary women, fhe thought 
would be impragticable without re- 
courfe to ftratagem ; for the inex- 
perignee 
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jenced are too apt to conclude 
that deceit only can prevail againtt 
deceit, and that artifice is to be un- 
dermined only by artifice. After 
ruminating fome time, a thought 
fuggefted itfelf, that could fhe con- 
ceal the circumftance of her being 
a country girl, fhe would have no- 
ing to dread from thofe whom 
fhe confidered as the unprincipled 
and inhuman deftroyers of female 
innocence. Without reflecting, 
then, on what queitions might be 
afked her underany aflumed cha- 
racter, fhe fpiritedly entered the 
firt houfe which fhe faw exhibit 
Lodgings to let ; faying, that “ fhe 
was a milliner’s apprentice, accuf- 
tomed to London, and wanted 
lodgings only for a night or two, 
becaufe her miftrefs having unex- 
pectedly a number of vifitors from 
the country, was obliged to give 
up all her beds..”. The people to 
whom this tale was addrefled, ex- 
prefied their doubts of her veracity, 
which fhe ftrongly afferted, when 
turning her head, fhe beheld the 
identical tradefman, from whofe 
honfe fhe had juftefcaped, an at- 
tentive auditor to her new ftory. 
Hehad made bold to trace his un- 
common vifitor, and, confronting 
her with the relation fhe had given 
him, of being jutt arrived from the 
country, gave her a fenfe of fhame 
and of guilt, to which her bofom 
had hitherto been an utter flranger. 
In this dilemma the unfortunate 
wanderer, fharply cafting her eye 
on the band.box, meditated ano- 
therelopement. She was {topped 
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in the attempt, and the door was 
locked. As a detected impottor, 
fhe was obliged to endure the harfh 
menaces of thofe around her, who 
threatened to fend her to a prifon, 
unlefs fhe difcovered her abettors, 
and the end propofed by her impo- 
fition. Reduced to this extremity, 
fhe had again recourfe to fincerity, 
and, wich a flood of tears, once more 
candidly confefled who and what 
fhe was ; protefting that her own 
prefervation, rather than the wrong 
of another, tempted her to ufe the 
falfehoods of which fhe had been 
guilty. But 7 itfelf was now 
of Jittle avail : Her hearers treated 
it as another inftance of prevarica- 
tion ; and the woman of the houfe, 
with a fort of favage love of ho- 
nefty, was on the point of order- 


ing a Conftable, when a fudden 


exclamation directed the attention 
of all to another object. A boy, 
about twelve years of age, witha 
heart as tender as his years, pity- 
ing the diftrefs, and moved by the 
fupplications of the lovely wander- 
er, cried to fee her cry, and loud- 
ly threatened his mother never to 
go to fchool again if fhe did not let 
the young lady go without fend- 
ing for a Conftable. This oratory 
proved irrefiftable ; the outrage- 
ous juitice of the woman fubfided. 
Our poor adventurer, after being 
infultingly told to ‘‘ Repent !” was 
turned out of doors near midnight, 
and, with an aching heart and 
ftreaming eyes, left to wander in 
the ftreets of London. 


(To be continued ) 
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LETTER I. 
FREDERICK tro FELICIA. 


VER refined, and ever in- 
ftruétive, how fhall I thank 

my Felicia for her laft letter ? In- 
deed, I rejoive at, and yet am a+ 
fhamed of your-uperiority. Na- 
ture gave you,an elegant mind ; 
education has rendered it accom- 
plifhed ; but tafte—to much talk- 
ed of, and fo little underitood— 
taile has diftinguifhed you from o- 
thers, who are aifo elegant and ac- 
complifhed. - For Lam not yet fo 
much of a lover—1 mean a Quix- 
otic lover—as to infiit that you a- 
fone are elegant and accomplifhed : 
She mult ve fond of vulgar praife, 
and know but little of the world, 
who can fuffer general and un- 
meaning adulation to approach her 
inthe form of a compliment. No, 
my dear Felicia, 1 have feen o. 
thers elegant and accomplithed ; 
bat in none have lI difcovered fo 
much tafte. ** How do you mean >” 
—Indeed I can feareely tell. Sup. 
pofe the different qualities of Ve- 
nus to have been allotted to a few 
favored mortals, I fhould fuppofe 
Lady T——— had the neck, Mis. 
B—— the lips, Lady F the 
eye, Mrs. M—— the bofom— 
“« Mercy onus! what nothing al. 
lotted to me !’+Yes, my love! 
to you, and you only, has the giv. 
en the ceflus! And in my mytho- 
logy, the cefius of Venus is nei- 
ther more nor lefs than exquifite 


tafte and Jenfibility. 





I was diftreffed lat night: with 
your fitaation at {upper : that boo. 
by K on one hand, and his fu. 
perannuated aunt on ‘the other: 
the former afking filly quettions; 
and the jatter giving good advice! 
—a goofe inftru€ting a nightingale 
to fing ! Lhope the old lady places 
her monitory injunctions among 
her works of /upererogation—tor 
they were certainly necdlefs. 

Vas not you charmed with the 
nephew’s defcription of Afcot rm 
ces ?>—Pardon me, I faw the tear 
itart into your eye when he men. 
tioned the effects of the guadings 
fpar—unfeeling wretch! to call 
that /port which derives its exilt. 
ence trom lacerating the fides, and 
giving pain to an animal, which, 
in its kind, is fo much more noble 
than himfelf !+-And yet MifsG— 
was captivated with the relation, 
and lamented her abfence from the 
enchanting diverfien ! What a mi- 
ferable thing is it to be obliged to 
endure the company of fuch peo- 
ple !—Whiat a facrifice of time, and 
of all that is dear, to unmeaning 
ftupidity !—Surely the hours are 
fwittly approaching when we fhall 
choofe our company, and banith 
the ridiculous ceremonies of life 
for the inexpreflible felicities of 
conjugal affection. Adieu, my Fe- 
licia !—Accelerate thofe hours, and 
complete the happinefs of your 

FREDERICK: 





(To be continued.) 
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fa Account of the INSECT, which for fome Years has been very 


deéftrugtive to Wueat in feveral of the United States. 
By Dr. SAMUEL L, MITCHILL. 


[Continued from page 176.] 


HE appearance of the infects 
in the {pring, will, for this 
reaton, be determined by the quick 
or flow operation of vernal warmth, 
pufhing forward the latent animal- 
cules, and at the fame time haft- 
ening the growth of the plant en 
which they live. It is a fatt in 
phyfiology, that both living ani- 
malsand vegetables, have a capa- 
city to refilt cold ; or in other 
words to generate heat, for their 
own prefervation, in confiderable 
degrees of cold to a certain limit, 
but that the animal capacity is by 
far more entire and perfect than 
the vegetable ; as may be inferred 
from the experiments of Mr. Huat- 
er, in the philofophical tranfac- 
tions of the Englifh Royal Society, 
vol. 68. therefore thefe animals 
being able to perform their func- 
tions tolerably, in a degree of heat, 
fmaller than is fufficient to nvake 
the wheat grow fenfibly, on that 
account generally get the ftart of 
the vegetable, and corrode it ev- 
ery day of the {pring, and each 
hour of the day, when the folar 
rays fhall excite their appetites and 
enable them to eat; by fuch a con- 
ftitution, it happens, that this brood 
devours,grows, propagates and dies, 
while the young wheat is yet deli- 
cate and juicy, and leaves a third 
cohort of ravagers to attack the yet 
feeble plants, and cut to pieces 
the remainder, which may have 
furvived the havock of ¢ave former 
invafions. 
By the time, that this third race 
hall have acquired the ability to 


Cec The 


eat, the plant will have become fo 
large, ftout and tough, that a fin- 
gle worm often does it no very fen- 
fible injury, but only infliés a 
{mall wound, from which its nou- 
rifhment is extracted ; if however, 
it fhould happen that many ova, 
which frequently is the cafe, are 
laid near each other round the 
ftalk, much damage will be done 
by fuch a number of gnawing lit- 
tle creatures. But corrofion is not 
the fole method by which they 
work the deftruéction of the crops ; 
for their fituation, being between 
the grown vaginal leaf, and the 
growing ftraw, the {pace neceflary 
for their enlargement, becomes by 
the progrefs ef vegetation, daily 
{maller, as the wheat approaches ta 
its complete fize ; the animal too, 
enlarges as the {pace he occupies 
diminifhes, infomuch that the leaf 
being completely filled by the ftraw, 
he is clofely {queezed between the 
two; this preffure he is able to 
fuftain better than the plant, and 
is therefore urged with confidera- 
ble force, by the ftiff and unyield- 
ing vaginal leaf, againit the young, 
and defencelefs ftalk ; by this me. 
chanical aétion, fuch violence is fre- 
quently occafioned, as to fplit, or 
flatten the ftraw, if there be but 
few, and to impede the courfe of 
fap, and prevent its tranfmiflion 
upwards from the root, and down- 
wards from the head, where the 
vermin thickly befet it: thus it 


‘appears that when young they kill 


by wounding, when older, by farv- 
ing the plants. 
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The plants that are fo fortunate 

as to want, or fo hardy as to refait 
thefe three generations: of the im- 
fect, are however, not yet to be 
proclaimed fafe or invuinerable ; 
for it has often been known, that 
the fair profpedts of a good crop, 
have been fruitrated even after the 
bloflom had been folded and the 
grains conifiderably {woin ; for the 
ftraws: weakened by animal pref- 
fure below, and loaded with a {pi- 
ca of grain above, often fail along 
the earth, when further ftrained 
and agitated by the wind ; fothat 
it may happen in a favorable fea- 
fon, that a fourth {warm fhall in- 
fei the wheat before harveit. 

Between harveft and feed time, it 

is faid, they neftle in the plants 
{prang from the grains left by the 
gicaners, and continue to increafe 
and multiply:there, ‘until the fac- 
‘ceeding crop affords them’ a new 
afylum. Jt. is worthy: of remark, 
that from the middie or end of 
‘April onward, the univerfal chang- 
es are’not perfedtly regular, but 
that at almoit any time, an acute 
examiner may difcover co-exiftent 
erica, -chryjales-and infeéts, 

They have’ been troabk fome, in 
many cafes, by deitroying rye, and 
Have been feen in Timothy. grafs, 
but as the damage done to thefe 
is lefs confiderable, by ‘reafon of 
their anfitnels for animalcular food, 
and inferior value to the proprie- 
tor. — It will be fuperfluous to en. 
large the hittory, by tracing them in 
their progre{s particularly through 
thefe, becaufe from: the fatts al- 
ready delivered it may be infer- 
‘sed, that their general deportment 
mutt be fimilar, amd that our at- 
tention ought efpecially to be em. 
ployed in deviling means to ge- 


produce wheat, the ftaple produg 
of our land. 

- After having thus endeavored tp 
note the feverul phafes of the ip. 
fect, and to explain the Way in 
which he works: the mifcliief, it 
coniequently follows, that an at. 
tempt be made to draw fome prac. 
tical inferences from the fads re. 
lated, and to fuggeft fuch hints as 
reafonable conjeéture will afford, 
—And here I with F could name 
fome method of fubduing them 
with infallible certainty, and gain 
by the difcovery the glorious epi. 
thet of the benxefa&or of mankind! 
but probably fuch happinefs re- 
mains in fore fer a more difcern. 
ing inveftigator, to whom I pra 
complete fuccefs, while I offer t 
confideration fuch fentiments as 
have aiden in my mind on the 
fubjed. 

‘Fhe probable means of procu 
ing plentiful harvelts, feem to be 
the following ; to wit, 

t. Fo contrive fome method of 
killing the infeéts, 

z. Fo find certain means of 
driving them away. 

3. To difcover a food more a& 
greeable tothem than wheat. 

4. To render wheat too. ftrong 
for their attacks. Or 

5.. Vo fow. it, whem.the infeds 
are too weak to injure Ht, 

On each of thefe propofiions, 
it may not be improper to make 4 
few remarks. 

And 1. Lam inclined to think, 
that all fleeps, medicated liquors 
and manures, will be incfiectual 
to kill the infeéts, beeaufe they de 
not, like the weevil, prey upon 
the grains, nor like grubs gnaw t 
roots, but inhabit ihe part of the 
plant, quite beyond the eae 
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any of thefe applications. Proba- 
bly however, they may be cor.fide- 
sably thinned, if not wholly extir- 
pated, in two ways ; (a). by. draw, 


ang over the young plants inthe 


{pring, a large and heavy roller 
repeatedly, backwards. and for- 
wards,.in order to crufh to pieces 
the unhatched generation ; (b) by 
leaving ahigh and copious itubble, 
and fetting it on fire as foon as the 
harveft thall be removed, to burn, 
to death as.many of them as pofii- 
ble. Both thefe methods are con- 
fitent with judicious agriculture, by 
levelling and fertil'zing land, even 
if no infect were near. Query. Can 
they not be ftarved to death, if no 
wheat fhould be fowed in the whole 
country for a year or two ? Cou'd 
not birds be taught to eat them ? 
2. It feems very doubtful whe. 
ther they can be oufted of their 


pofieflion. Neverthelefs,it is known | 


that they rife and fly about, when 
men walk through the field ; might 
they not be driven off, by a row 
of people fcourging them acrofs a 
lot with flaps ?, infects are incapa- 
ble of dwelling in thick fmoke : is 
it in the power of farmers to fumi- 
gate their fown lands ? 

3. If it were in our power to in- 
vent or difcover a kind of food, on 
which they would fpontaneoufly 
feed, in preference to wheat, the 
evil could in a great meafure, be 
fpeedily prevented ; itis probable, 
that in the region whence ’ they 
came, their food was fome infig- 
nificant plant, the deftru@ion of 
which, never attracted minute at- 
tention; or it is not extremely 
unlikely they might have exilted, 
from time immem rial, among our- 
felves, and have never until lately, 
made whezt the fubjcét of their de- 
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predations. Let this matter be ex- 
perimentally attended to. 

..4. If we,can. by, any means 
make our wheat too flout, robutt 
ard tough to be aéted upon, either 


by the. corrofion or prefiure of the. 
infeéts,the purpofe wiil alfo he fully 
anfwered. I have hitherto had lit-, 


tle reafon to credit the pompous 
tales told concerning the dearded 
wheat, which has been faid to res 
fift effe€tually the harmful attempts 
of the infeét ; for certain it is that 
Jome crops of bald wheat have ef- 
caped, when at no remote diftance 
the bearded plants have fuffered 
extremely ; and where the two va- 
ricties have been fown contiguous, 
not only J could not;fee the parti- 
tion limit in the fize or other ap- 
pearances of the wheat, but even 
the owner himfelf, whofe woaden 
marks of fepartion had fallen down, 
could not find exa@ly where this 
ended or that begun. However, 
other people fay different things, 
and I wifh heartily that their afler- 


tions for the future, may be found, 


inore deferving of credit than in 
times paft they have been. . Does 
it not feem highly reafonable, that 
fertile land, rich manure, and care- 
ful tillage, will make the plants 
more thrifty, hardy and impene- 
trable ? Should we not then till 
fewer acres of Jand, and maoure 
and cultivate them more completely 
than we ufually do? And is not 
this practice confonant to good e- 
conomy, while with much lefs than 
the ordinary labor, we may obtain 
the greateft poflible crop ? 

5. There isa feafon when wheat 
may be fown and remair tolerably 
free from infects, for a confidéra- 
ble time : Ihave no doubt, that 


from the time the grown wheat 
ceafe 
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ceafes to be fucculent, until the 
vegetation of the fucceding crop, 
the infeéts are in great numbers 
killed by hunger, and the furvi- 
vors reduced toa very weak ftate ; 
and that the mortality among them 
will be greater, the longer they are 
deprived of their food. On this 
account, autumnal grain ought not 
to be committed to the earth, un- 
til the heat is fo much abated as to 
be juit fufficient to make it {prout 
above the furface ; fo that at this 
junéture, the cold may incréafe fo 
much as to ftiffen them, and ren- 


der them incapable of devottring 
it, or depofiting eggs, and keep 
them inattive until next {pring ; 
at which time the wheat already 
untouched, may fo far be advanced 
before the infect fhall find and hurt 
it, that, ina fertile foil, it may be- 
come callous to their attacks, At 
any rate, it is certain that by this 
method of fowing, three genera. 
tions may be avoided, which in 
the carly way prey upon it, and 
propagate both in fal] and f{pring, 
to the great deitruction of the 
plants. 
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HAVE {aid* “ that the people 

ought not to give binding in- 
Structions to Reprefentatives.”-.— 
** That they cannot exercife any 
act of fupremacy or legiflation at 
all but in a Convention of the 
whole ftate, or of Reprefentatives 
of the whole ftate.”—and “ That 
the right of election is the only con- 
Hitutional right which they can 
with propriety: exercife.’” That 
thefe pofitions, however repugnant 
to the received opinions of the pre- 
fent age, are capable of political 
demonftration, isto me pnqueftion- 
able. They all convey nearly the 
fame idea, and if true, they eon- 
travene, in fome meafure, a funda- 
mental maxim of American poli- 
tics, which is, that ‘ the fovereign 
power refides in the people.” 

Iam not defirous of fubverting 
this fayorite maxim ; but I am ve- 
ty defirous it fhould be properly 
qualified and underftood ; for the 
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abufe of it is capable of fhaking 
any government; and J haveno 
doubt that the miftakes which thi: 
maxim has introduced, have been 
the principal fources of rebcllion, 
tumult and diforder in feveral of 
the American States. 

It is doubtlefs true, that the in- 
dividuals who compofe a political 
fociety or ftate, have a fovereign 
right to eftablifh what form of go- 
vernment they pleefe in their own 
territories. But in order to deli- 
berate upon the fubjeél they mut 
all convene together, asin Rome 
and Athens ; or muft fend depu- 
ties, vefled with powers to aét for 
them, as is the praétice in England 
and America. If they adopt the 
firft method. then the fupreme Je- 
giflative power refides, to all intents 
and purpofes, in the whole body 
of the people, If, from the local 
circumftances of the people, the 
whole body cannot mect for deli. 





* In the American Magazines for December, Faxuery and Febuary. 
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eration, then the legiflative pow- 
ers do not refide in the people at 
Jarge, but in an affembly of men 
delegated by the whole body. 

To prove this Jaft pofition, it is 
neceflary to enquire, what is the 
objeét of Jaw, and on what princi- 

les ought it to be founded? A 
Le if | underftand the term, is 
an act of the whole fate, operating 
upon the whole fate, cither by com- 
mand or prohibition ; it is thus 
diftinguifhed from a refolwe which 
more properly refpeéts an indivi- 
dual or a part of the ftate.* The 
objeét of a law is to prevent poft- 
tive evil or produce pofitive good 
tothe whole fate ; not merely to 
a particular part. The principle 
therefore on which al] Jaws fhould 
be founded, is, a regard to the great - 
ef good which can be produced to tbe 
greateft number of individuals in the 
fate. ‘The principle is fo obvious 
that I prefume it will not be con- 
troverted. Permit me then to en- 
quire, whether the people of any 
diftriét, county or town, in their 
local meetings, are competent to 
judge of this general good? A Jaw, 
which is, in its operation general, 
muft be founded on the bett general 
information : ‘The people them- 
felves have no right to confent to 
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a law, without this general infor- 
mation: They have no right to 
confent to a law, on a view of a lo- 
cal intereft ; nor without hearing 
the objections and arguments and 
examining the amendments fug- 
gelted by every part of the commu- 
nity, which is to be aiteéted by 
that law. To maintain the con- 
trary ts to defend the moft glaring 
contradictions, But can tne inha- 
bitants, in detached affociations, 
be acquainted with thefe objec- 
tions and arguments ? Can they 
know the minds of their brethren 
at the diftance of three or five hun-, 
dred miles ? If they can not, they 
do not poffefs the right of legifla- 
tion. Little wil] it avai) to day, 
that the people acquire the ne- 
ceflary information by new{papers 
or other pericdical publications : 
There are not more than two fates 
in the thirteen, where one half the 
freemen read the public papers. 
But if everv freeman read the pas 
pers, this would not give him the 
information neceflary to qualify 
him for a Legiflator ; for but a 
fmal] part of the intelligence they 
contain is official, which alone can 
be the ground of Jaw; nor can the 
colleétive fenfe of a nation or ftate 
be gathered from newfpapers. ‘The 





* It is a capital defe& in fome of the fates, that the government is fe or- 
ganized as not to admit fubordinate ads of legifiation in fmall difiri@s. In 
thefe ates, every little collection of people in a village muft petition the Le- 
giflature for liberty to lay out a highway or build a bridge—an affair in 
which the fate at large bas very little interef, and of the neceffity and utili- 
1) of which the Legiflature are not fuitable judges. This occafions much trou- 
ble for the fate ; it is a needle/s expenfe. A flate foould be divided into ine 
Strior corporations, vefted with powers competent to all ads of local police. 
What right have the inhabitants of Suffolk to interfere in the building of a 
bridge in Montgomery ? Who are the moft competent judges of a local con- 


wemence ; the whole late, or the inhabitants of the particular diftrit ? 
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whole body of people, or Repre- 
fentatives of the whole body, are 
the only vehicles of information 
which can be trufted in forming a 
judgemnt of the true intereft of 
the whole ftate. - 

If the collefive fenfe of a fate is 
the bafis of law, and that fenfe can 
be known officially no where but 
in an afiembly of all the people or 
of their Reprefentatives ; or in o- 
ther words, if there can be no fuch 
thing as a colle&icn of fentiments 
made in any other manner, than 
by a Convention of the whole peo- 
ple or their Delegates, where is 
the right of ix/iructing Reprefenta- 
tives? The fenfe of the people, 
taken in fmall meetings, without 
a general knowledge of the objec- 
tions, and reafonings of the whole 
ftate, ought not to be confidered 
as the true fenfe of the ftate ; for 
not being poffefied of the beit gen- 
eral information, the people often 
form wrong opinions of their own 
intereft. Had I the journals of 
the feveral Legiflatures in Ameri- 
ca, I would prove to every man’s 
fatiefa€tion, that moft of the fchemes 
for paper money, tender laws, fuf- 
penfion of laws for the recovery of 
debts, and moft of the deftruétive 
meafures which have been purfued 
by the ftates, have originated in 
towns and counties, and been car- 
ried by pofitive inftruGions from 
conftituents. to Reprefentatives. 

he freemen, in thefe cafes, have 
wrong ideas of their own intereft— 
their error, in the firft inftance, is 
afcribeable merely to ignorance, or 
a want of that juft information, 
which they themfelves would ob- 
tain in a General Afflembly. The 
right therefore of pre{cribing rules 
to govern the votes of Reprefent- 
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atives, which is fo often affumed, 
frequently amounts to aright of 
doing infinite milchief, with the 
beft intentions. There is perhaps 
no cafe in which the people at 
large are fo capable of knowing 
and pur{uing their own interel, 
as their Deiegates are when affen- 
bled for confultation and debate, 
But the practice of giving binding 
inftructions to Reprefentatives, if 
it has any foundation, is built on 
this maxim, that the conftituents, 
on a view of their local interefts, 
and cither with none, or very im- 
perfe& information, are better 
jndges of the propricty of a law, 
and of the general good, than the 
moft judicious men are (for fuch 
generally are the Reprefentatives) 
after attending to the beft official 
information from every quarter, 
and after a full difcuffion of the 
fubje& in an aflembly,where clah- 
ing interefts confpire to detedt er. 
rer and fuggeit improvements, 
This maxim is obvioufly falfe ; and 
a practice built on it cannot fail 
to produce laws, inaccurate, Cone 
tradictory, capricious and fubver. 
five of the firit rights of men. Per- 
haps no country, except America, 
ever experieneed the fatal effets 
of this practice, and I blufh to re 
mark,what candor itfelf muft avow, 
that few arbitrary governments, 
have in fo fhorta period,exhibited a 
many /egal infraétions of facred right 
—fo many public invafions of pri- 
vate property—fo many wanton 
abufes of legiflative powers! Yet 
the people are generally honelt— 
and as well informed as the peo 
ple of any country. Their errors 


proceed from ignorance—from falfe 
Maxims of governments. . The 
people attempt to legiflate with- 

out 

















out the neceflary qualifications for 
Jawgivers——yes, they legifiate at 
home !—and, while this pradtice 
fubfitts,our public meafyres will be 
often weak, imperfect, and chang- 
avle—and fometimes. extremely in- 
iquitous, .. From thele confidera- 
tions, it appears thac the powers of 
aReprefentative fhould be whol- 
ly difcretionary when he atts as 
a Legiflator,;.. buc as am agent for 
a\town,or, fmall fociety, he may 
have pofitive inflructicns. His 
conftituentsin.the lait cafe are com- 
petent.to inftruct him, because they 
are the whole body concerned ; 
butin:the.-firft inflance, they are 
but.a part,of the flate, and not 
competent to judge fully of the 
intereft-of the whole. 
But.to place the matter in the 
Rrongeft point of light, let us fup- 
pofe,.a.fmall itate, in which the 
whole, body of people. .meet. for 
the purpose of making laws. Sup- 
pole in this democracy,.the. peo- 
pie. of a town or other diilrict 
fhould defixe'a particular aét, for 
inlance atender law. . Would the 
inhabitants of this town, have a 
right to. meet.a few wecks before 
the General Aflembly, where they 
all expected to be, prefent, to de. 
bate.and vote ; and in this town- 
mecting take an oath, or. other- 
wife bind. themfelves to vote fcr 
the act ? Would they have.a right 
to dhut their ears againit argument 
owto lay arettraint upon their own 
minds—to, exclude the pofibility 
af convition—and folemnly {wear 
to.vote in a'cestain manner, whe- 
ther right or wrong ! If in this 
cale the people of a diilriG have 
nO tight to lay a reilraint upon 
themlelves, before they enter the 
General Aflembly, neither have 
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they a right, in reprefentative de- 
mocracies, to Jay fuch a reitraint 
upon theis Delegates. The very 
reafon why they are incompetent 
to dircét their Deputies, is that they 
can not determine how to act 
them/elves, till they come into the 
Alicmbly. The very coétrine of 
reprefentation in government ex- 
cluces the right of giving binding 
inilructionsto Deputies. The de- 
fign of choofing Reprefentatives is 
to colle& the wifdem of the Rate— 
the Deputies are | to unite their 
Councils—<o, mect and confult for 
the public fafety : Bat pofitive in- 
ftructions prevent this efieci—they 
are dictated by local inicrefts, or o- 
pinious formed on an imperfee 
view of facts .and argumcnts—in 
fhort. they totally counters& the 
good effects of public deliberations, 
and prevent.thofe falutary mea- 
{ures which may refult from uni- 
ted Councils. They make theo. 
finions of a {mall part of the flate a 
rule for the whole--they imply a 
decifion of a queftion, before it is 
heard—they reduce a Reprefenta- 
tive to a mere. inachine, by reitrains 
ing the exercife of his realon— 
they fubvest the very principles of 
republican government. 

But let us attend to the incon- 
fiftency of the pratice. The oath 
required of a. Reprefentative, be- 
fore he takes his feat binds him to 
vote or act from a regard to the 
public good, according to his judge- 
ment and the bef of bis abilitics. 
Some of the conflitutions contain 
an oath that binds a Reprefenta- 
tive, ot to afent to or vote for any 
ad that he feall deem injurious to the 
people. But what opinion—what 
judgment can a man exercife, who 
is under the reftraint of pofitive 

inilru@ticns ? 
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inftruétions ? Suppofe a man fo 
inftracted fhould in confcience be- 
lieve that a bill, if enacted, woald 
be prejudicial to his conttituents, 
yet his orders bind him to vote for 
it—how would he a& between his 
oath and his inftractions ? In his 
oath he has {worn to act according 
to his jadgement, and for the good 
of the people—his initruétions for- 
bid him to ufe his judgement, and 
bind him to vote for a law which 
he is convinced will injure his 
conftituents. -He matt then either 
abandon his orders or his oath— 
perjury or difobedience is his only 
alternative. 

This is no imaginary fituation—— 
I prefume that many men have ex- 
perienced it. One very worthy 
member of the Legiflature in this 
ftate a few years fince, was in that 
very predicament—and I heard 
him expre{s great anxicty upon the 
occafion. 

How noble was the condu& of 
that gentlemen in Sandwich (Maff.) 
who, being chofen to reprefent the 
town in the late Convention, and 
inftruéted to vote againft the con- 
ititution, at all events ; notwith- 
Standing any thing that might be faid 
in favor of it; rather than fubmit 
to be fettered in this manner, re- 
figned his appointment. The name 
of this gentleman, Tuomas Bourn, 
Efq. ought to be held in venera- 
tion by every ‘true friend to his 
country, and his addrefs to the e- 
le€tors on that occafion, ought to 
be written in letters of gold. It is 
recorded in thefe words : “ Fellow 
Townfmen. The line of condué 


“ which has appeared to me right, 


T have ever withed to purfue. In 
the decline of life, when a few re- 


_-Yolving funs at moft will bring me 
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to the bar of impartial juftice, | 
am unwilling to adopt 2 different, 
and lefs honeit mode of ating. h 
is true, my fentiments at prefent 
are notin favor of the conttitution, 
open however to conviction, they 
may be very different, when the 
fubjeét is fairly difcufled by “able 
and upright men. To place my. 
feif in a fituation, where convic- 
tion could be followed only by a 
bigotted perfiltence in error, would 
be extremely difagreeable to me. 
Under the reftri€tions with which 
your Delegates are fettered, the 
greateft tdeot may anfrver your pur. 
pofe, as well as the greateft man, 
The fuffrages of our fellow men, 
when ‘they neither repofe conf. 
dence in our integrity, nor paya 
tribute of refpe€& to our -abilities, 
can never be agreeable. I am 
therefore induced pofitively to de- 
cline accepting a feat in Conven- 
tion, whilft I fincerely with you, 
gentlemen, and my countrymen, 
every blefling which a wile and 
virtuous adminiftration of a free 
government can fecure.” 

Such a bold and: honeft inde 
pendence of mind are the marks 
of a good Legiflator. With fuch 
men as Mr. Bourn, in the legifla- 
tive department, our lives, liberties 
and properties are fate. Such 
genius, rifing amidft the obfcurity 
of errors and falfe maxims, likea 
ftar emerging from chaos, fpreads 
the rays of truth and illuminates 
the {urrounding hemifphere. Con- 
fidering the circumftances in which 
this gentleman was then placed, 
I had rather be the author of that 
fhort addrefs, than of all the labor- 
ed differtations which have been 
written upon the propofed con- 
Ritution. 


Another 
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Another error, which is connect- 
ed with the practice of initructing 
Reprefentatives, and may perhaps 
be one caufe of it, is the opinion 
that a Deputy chofen by a certain 
number of freemen, is thar Repre- 

native only or particularly —lt 
feems to be believed that a Repre- 
fentative is bound to attend to the 
particular intere/t of the men awho e- 
#& bim, vather than to the general 
intereft. If this were true, it would 
obviate, in fome meafure, the ob- 
jeftions againit inftrudtions. But 
with refpect to every general att, 
the opinion is clearly faife. The 
reafon why men are chofen by 
{mall focieties of freemen, and not 
by the whole body, is that the 
whole body cannot be well ee- 
quainted with the moit able men 
in the different parts of the fkate. 
It is the beft expedient to correct 
the defects of government, or ra- 
ther, it is the belt pradicable mode 
ofelection. ‘To render the mode 
spetfect, the whole body of freemen 
hould be at liberty to choote their 
Delegates from the whole body. ‘Vhis 
would deftroy, in a great meafure, 
the local views and attachments 
which now embarra{s government 
erevery Reprefentative would be 
chofen by the whole body—and 
the intereft of the whole number 
of conftituents would be his objeét. 

' This mode is either imprattica- 
ble or hazardous—notwithitanding 
this; when a Delegaie is elected by 
a part.of the fate, he is really the 
Reprefentative of the avhelr, 2s 
Much as if he were e/eéed by the 
whole... The conflituents of every 
efentative are not folely thofe 
whoweted for him, but the ewhole 
fate, and the man that aéts from a 
lcal intesefl, and attends merely 
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to the withes ef thofe men who 
elected him, violates his oath, and 
abufes his truft. Hence the ab- 
furdity of initruétions, which are 
generally dictated by a partial in- 
tereft, and can perhaps in no eafe 
be the fole rule of a Legiflator’s 
conduct. When therefore a Re- 
prefentative fays—fuch is the wifp 
of my conflituents—/uch are their di- 
retions—his declaration is but par- 
tially true-—for his inftruétions are 
the wifhes of a part only of his con- 
ftituents.—His conflituents, whom 
he actually reprefents and whofe 
greateit intereft is the fole rule of 
his conduct, are the whole body of 
Jreemen. ‘This is an important 
truth, and I muft repeat it; the 
man who is deputed to make lews 
fora itate, and fuffers a local in- 
tereft to influence his conduét, a- 
bufes a facred truft—and the Re- 
prefentative who obeys his inftruc- 
tions, in oppofition to the convic- 
tion of his own mind, arifing from 
a genesal view of public good, is 
guilty of a fpecies of perjury: 

Such are the opinions, which 
after long deliberation,I have form- 
ea re{pecting the principles of a 
republican government. I feel a 
diffidence in broaching fentiments 
fo repugnant to the principles re- 
ceived by my countrymen and ses 
cognized by fome of the flate con- 
ftitutions. Buta frong perfuafion 
of the truth of thefe opinions, ac- 
quired by reafoning and confirmed 
by feveral years obfervations, for- 
bids ime to fupprefs them. 

Afummary of the truths, deduced 
from the foregoing reafoning, is this 
~-That the power of a flate is at 
all times equal—that neither the 
people themielves, nor a Conven- 
tion of their Delegates have either 
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the power or the right to make an 
unalterable conftitution—that the 
power of creating a legiflative bo- 
dy, or the fovereign right of elec- 
tion, is folely in the people ; but 
the fovereign power of making 
Jaws is folely nan Affembly of 
their Reprefentatives—that the peo- 
ple have no right to give binding 
inftructions to their Reprefenta- 
tives—confequently a diftinétion 
between a Convention anda Leg:/- 
dature can be merely a difference 
of forms—that Reprefentatives have 
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no right to prolong the period of 
their delegation—that being taken 
from the mafs of the people and 
having a common intereft with 
them, they will be influenced, even 
by private intereft, to promote the 
public good—and that fueh a go. 
vernment, which isa novelty on 
earth, is perhaps the bet that can 
be framed, and the only form which 
will always have for its objeé, the 
general good, 


GILES HICKORY, 
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UT the principal defe& in 
our plan of Education in A- 
merica, is; the want of good teach- 
ers in the academies and common 
fchools. By good teachers I mean, 
men of unbiemifhed reputation, 
and poffefied of abilities, compe- 
tent totheir tations. That a man 
fhould be mafter of what he un- 
dertakes to teach, is a point that 
will not be controverted, and yet 
‘it 1” certain that abilities are often 
cifpenfed with, either thro inat- 
tention or fear of expenfe. 

To thofe who employ ignorant 
men to initruct their children, per- 
mit me to fuggeft one important 
idea—that it is better for youth to 
~have no Education, than to havea 
‘bad one ; for it is more difficult to 
eradicate habits, than to imprefs 
new ideas. ‘Fhe tender. fhrab is 


éafily bent to any figure ; but the 
tree, which has acquired its full 
growth, refifts al ‘imprefions. 

Yet abilities are not ‘the fole re. 
The inftru€tors of youth 
‘> be the moft 


quifites 
soobre ar 
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prudent, accomplifhed, agreeable 
and refpectable. What avail s 
man’s parts, if, while he is the 
“ wifleft and brightett,” he is the 
“ meaneft of mankind ?” The 
pernicious effects of bad example 
on the minds of youth will probably 
be acknowledged ; but with @ 
View to improvement, it is indif- 
penfably neceffary that the teach- 
ers flould poffefs good breeding 
and agreeable manners. In order 
to give full effect to inftruétions, 
it is requifite that they fhould pro- 
ceed from aman who is loved and 
refpected. But alow. bred clown, 
or morofe tyrant can command 
neither love nor refpect, and that 
pupil who has no motive for appli- 
cation to books, but the fear ofa 
rod, will not make a fcholar. 

The rod is often neceflary in 
fchool ; efpecially after the chil- 
dren have been accuttomed to dif- 
obedience and a licentious beha- 
vior at home. Aj! government 
Originates in families, and if neg- 
lected there, it will hardly exiit in 
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fociety ; but the want of it muft 
be fupplied by the rod in fchool, 
the penal Jaws of the itate, and the 
terrors of divine wrath, from the 
pulpit... The government both of 
families and {chools fhould be ab- 
folute. ‘There fhould, in families, 
be no appeal from one parent to 
another, with the profpeé of par- 
don for offences. ‘The one fhould 
always vindicate, at leait apparent- 
ly, the conduct of the other. In 
chools, the mafter fhould be abfo- 
lute incommand ; for it is utterly 
impoflible for any man to fuppoit 
order and difcipline among chil- 


dren, who are indulged with an 


appeal to their parents. A proper 
fubordination in families would 
generally fuperfede the neceflity of 
feverity in fchools ; and a ftriét 
difcipline in both is the beft foun- 
dation of good order in political 
fociety. 

If parents fhould fay, “* we can- 
not give the inftructors of our 
children unlimited authority over 
them, for it may be abufed and 
our children injured ;” I would 
anfwer, they mult not place them 
under the direction of any man, 
in whofe temper, judgement and 
abilities, they do not repofe per- 
fef&t. confidence. The teacher 
fhould be, if fuch can be found, as 
judicious and reafonable a man 
as the parent. 

There can be little improvement 
in fchools, without ftrict fubordi- 
nation—there can be ro fubordi- 
nation, without principles of e- 
ficem and refpect in the pupils— 
and the pupils cannot efteem and 
refpeét a man who is not in him- 
felt re{pectable, and who is not 
treated with refpeét by their pa- 
rents, It may be laid down as an 
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invariable maxim, that a perfon is 
not fitto fuperintend the Educa- 
tion of children, who has not the 
qualifications which will com- 
mand the efteem and refpect of his 
pupils. This maxim is founded 
on a truth which every perfon may 
have obferved ; that children al- 
ways /ove an amiable man, and al- 
ways efeemarefpefiable one. Men 
and women have their paflions 
which often rule their judgement 
and their condu&t. They have 
their caprices, their interefts and 
their prejudices, which at times in- 
cline them to treat the moft meri- 
torious characters with difreipedt. 
But children, artlefs and unfu- 
{pecting, refign their hearts to any 
perfon whofe manners are agreea- 
bie, and whofe conduvet is refpett- 
able. Whenever therefore pupils 
ceafe to reipect their teacher, he 
fhould be inftancly difmiffed. 

Refpeé for an inftrator will of- 
ten fupply the place of a rod of 
correction. The pupil’s attach- 
ment will lead him to clofe atten- 
tion to his ftudies—he fears not 
the red, fo much as the di/pleasure 
of his teacher—he waits for a {mile 
or dreads a frown—he receives his 
inftructions and copies his man- 
ners. This generous principle, 
the fear of offending, will prompt 
youth to exertions ; and Jnitead of 
feverity on the one hand, and of 
flavifh fear, with reluctant obedi- 
ence on the other, mutual efteem, 
re{peét and confidence flrew flowe 
ers in the road to knowledge. 

With refpeét to morals and civil 
fociety, the other view in which 
I propofed to treat this fubjeé, the 
effeéts of Education are fo certain 
and extenfive, that it behooves ev- 
ery parent and guardian to be par- 

ticularly 
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gupener 
ticularly attentive to the characters 
of the men, whofe province itis to 
form the minds of youth. 

From a ftrange inverfion of the 
order of nature, the caufe of which 
itis not neceflary to unfold, fince 
the faét cannot be difputed, the 
moft “important ' bufinefs in civil 
fociety, is, in many ‘parts of Ame- 
rica, committed to the’'moit worth- 
lefs charaéters. The Education 
of youth, an employment of more 
confequence than making laws and 
preaching the gofpel, becaufe it 
lays the foundation on which both 
law and gofpel reft for fuccefs ; the 
Education of youth is funk to a le- 
vel with the moft menial fervices, 
In moft inftances we find the high- 
er feminaries of learning entrufted 


fefled of the moral virtues and {. 
cial affe€tions. But many of our 
inferior fehools, which, fo faras 
the heart is concerned, afe as in. 
portant as colleges, are kept by 
men of no breeding, and many of 
them, by men infamous for the 
mot detcitable vices.* Will this 
be denied? Will it be denied, that 
before the war, it was a frequent 
practice for gentlemen to purchafe 
conviéts, who had been tranfportéd 
for their crimes, and employ them 
as private tutors in their families? 

Gracious Heavens! Muft the 
wretches, who have forfeitéd their 
lives, and been pronounced. tn 
worthy to be inhabitants ofa fo 
reign country, be entrufted with 
the Education, the morals, the ¢tha- 


to'men of good characters and pof- racter of American youth? 


llamas 





* How different this pradice from the manner of educating youth in Rome, 
during the fourifbing ages of the republic! Where the attention to children 
commenced with their birth—an infant was not educated in the cottage of a 
hireling nurfe, but in the very bofom of its mother, whofe principal pratfe wat, 
that foe fuperintended ber family. Parents were careful to chaofe fome aged 
metton to take care of their children—to form their firfi habits of {peaking 
and attinp—to watch their growing paffions and dirc& them to their proper 
objeis—to guard them from all immodef? jports, preferve their minds innocent, 
and dire their attention to liberal purfuits. 

“\—Filius—non in cella empta nutricis fed gremio ac finu matris educabatur, 
cigus brecipua laus, tuert domum, et infervire liberis. Eligebatur autem ali- 
gua major natu propingua, cujus probatis [peGatifgue moribus, omnis cujus 
piam familie foboles committeretur, coram qua neque dicere fas erat quod turpe 
dictu, neque facere quod inhoneflum faciu wvideretur. Ac non fludia modo ta- 
aque, fed remiffiones etiam lufus que puerorum, fanélitate quadam ac verecun- 
dia temperabat.” In this manner were educated the Gratchi, Cafar and 
other celebrated Romans. “* Que difciplina ac feveritas eo pertinebat, ut fin- 
gera et intergra et nullis pravitatibus detorta anius cujufque natura, toto fla- 
tim pectore, arriperet artes honefias.” Tacitus de Orat. Dial. 28. 


The hiftcrian then proceeds to mention the corruption of manners and the 
wicious mode of Education, in the later ages of Rome. He Jays, children wert 
committed to fome maid, with the vile laves—avith avhom the avere initia- 
ted im their low conwerfation and mannersmae© Hori “Fabielis et errorious 
gis Gham in toto domo penfi habet, 
lbm 29. 

Will 


tener flatim et rudes animi imouuntur—nec 
guid coram infante domino aut dicat aut facia. 















Will it be denied that many of 
the inftru€tors of youth, whofe ex- 
amples and precepts: fhould form 
their minds for good men and ufe- 
ful citizens, are often found. to 
fleep away, in ‘fehool, the fumes 
of a‘debauch, and to ftun the ears 
of their pupils with frequent blaf- 
phemy ? It is idle to fupprefs fwc¢h 
truths—nay more, it is wicked. 
The practice of employing léw 
and vitious Characters to-direét the 
ftudies of youth, is, in a high de- 
gree, ctiminal—it is deitruétive of 
the order and peace of foci¢ety— 
it is treafon againit morals, and of 
courfe, again government—-“it 
ought tobe arraigned before the 
tribunal of reafon, and condemned 
by all: intelligent beings: -Fhe 
practice 13 fo’ exceedingly abfurd, 
that itis furprizing it could ever 
have prevailed among rational peo- 
ple. ‘Parents with their children 
to be «well bred—yet place them 
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under the care of clowns. They 
wifh to fecure their hearts from 
vicious principles and habits—yet 
commit them -to'the care of men 
of the meft profligate ives. They 
with to have their children taught 
obedience and re/ped for (uperiors— 
yet give them a matter that both 
parents and: children de/pife. A 
practice fo glaringly abfurd ‘and ir. 
rational has no name in any lan- 
guage ! Parents’ themfelves will 
not aflociate with the men, whofe 
company they obJige their children 
to keep, even in that moi impor- 
tant period, when habits are form- 
ing for life.* 

Ate parents and guardians ig- 
norant, that children always imi- 
tate thofe with’ Who they live ‘or 
affociate ? That'a boy bred in the 
woods will be a favage ?>—That 
anothér bred in the army, will have 
the manners of a foldier? That 
a third, bred in a kitchen, will 





intend 
Ls 


* The praGice of employing low charaLters in [chools ts not rovel—Afcham, 





preceptor to Queen Elizabeth gives us the following account of the practice in 
his time: © Pityit is that commonly more care is had ; yea and that among 
very wife men, to find out rather a cunning man for their horfe, than a cun- 
ning-man for their children. They fay, nay, in word ; but they do fo, in 
deed.’ For to one they will give a fipend of two hundred crowns, and loth 
to offer the other two hundred fillings. God, that fitteth in the Heaven, 
laugheth their choice to fcorn and rewardeth their liberality as it fbould : for 
he'juffercth them to have tame and well-ordered horfes ; dut wild and un- 
fortunate children : and thereforein the end they find more pleafure in their 
borfé, than comfort in their child.” 

This'is old language, but the fa&s fated are modern truths. The bar- 
barous Gothic praBice has furvived all the attacks of common fenle, and in 
mans parts of America, a gentleman's groom is on a level with his School - 
ee » im point of reputation. But hear another authority for the practice in 


“As the cafe now flands, thofe of the firft quality pay their tators but iit- 
tle above half fo much as they do their footmen.” Guardian No. 94- 

valee I monfirous indeed that men of the beft eftates and families are more 
Jolicitons about the tutelage of a favorite dog or horfe, than of their heirs 
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{peak the language, and poffefs the 
ideas, of fervants? And that a 
fourth, bred in genteel company, 
will have the manners of a gentle- 
man? We cannot believe that ma- 
ny people are ignorant of thefe 
truths Their condu& therefore 
can be afcribed to nothing but in- 
attention or fear of expeale. It is 
perhaps literally true, that a wild 
life among favages is preferable to 
an Education in a kitchen, or un- 
der a drunken tutor ; for favages 
would leave the mind uncorrupted 
with the vices, which reign among 
flaves and the depraved part of ci- 
vilized nations. It is therefore a 
point of infinite importance to fo- 
ciety, that youth fhould not aflo- 
ciate with perfons whofe manners 
they ought net to imitate ; much 
lefs fhould they be doomed to pafs 
the moft fulceptible period of life, 
with clowns, profligates and flaves. 

There are people fo ignorant of 
the conftitution of our natures, as 
to declare, that young people fhould 
fee vices and their coniequences, 
that they may learn to deieft and 
fhun them. Such reafoning is like 
that of the novel-writers, who at- 
tempt to defend their delineations 
of abandoned charaéters ; and that 
of itage-players, who would vindi- 
cate the obf{cene exhibitions of a 
theater ; but the reafoning is to- 
tally falfe. Vice always {preads 
by being publifhed—young people 
are taught many vices by fiction, 


books or public -exhibitiongmy;: 
ces, which they never would haye 
known, had they never. read fuch 
books or attended fuch public ph. 
ces. Crimes of all kinds, vices, 
judicial trials, neceflarily obfcene, 
and infamous punifhments fhould, 
if poflible, be concealed from the 
young. An exaniination in a court 
of juitice may teach the. tricks ofa 
knave, the arts of a thief and the 
evafions of hackneyed offenders, 
toa dozen young culprits, and 
ven tempt thofe who have never 
committed a crime, to make atrial 
of their fkill. A newfpaper may 
{pread crimes—by communicating 
toa nation the knowledge of an 
ingenious trick of viliainy, which, 
had it been fupprefied, might have 
died with its firft inventor.  Itis 
not true that the effects of vice and 
crimes deter others from the prac- 
tice—except when rarely feen, On 
the other hand, frequent exhibi- 
tions either ceafe to make any im- 
preflions on the minds of {peta 
tors, or elfe reconcile them to a 
courte of life, which at firft was 
difagreeable.* 

‘¢ Vice is a montler of fo frightful mein, 
As to be hated, needs but to be feen ; 


Yet feen too oft, familiar with her fact, 
We firft endure, then pity, then embrate. 


For thefe reafons, children fhould 
keep the beft of company, that they 
might have before them the beit 
manners, the beft breeding and the 
beft converfation. Their minds 





* In Some parts of America, the crime of fornication is expiated by a public 
confeffion before the congregation—in other parts, no notice is taken of the pare 


ties, when the child is born in wedlock. 


Self with the effe& of 
Jind that the inflances of the crime, 
towns where it is not punifhed at a 


by of public punifoment ! 


I have taken pains to acquaint mj- 


public confeffions in producing the crime—From ft ads | 
where punifbment is public, are to thofe in 
Ul, as Ax or feven to one. Happy effect tru- 


fhould 
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fhould be kept untainted, till their 
seafoning faculties have acquired 
ftrength, and the good principles 
which may be planted in their 
minds, have taken deep root. They 
will then be able to make a firm 
and probably a fuccefsful refift- 
ance, againit the attacks of fecret 
corruption and brazen Jibertinifm. 

Our legiflators frame laws for 
the fuppreflion of vice and immor- 
rality—our divines thunder, from 
the pulpit, the terrors of infinite 
wrath, againft the vices that flain 
the characters of men. And do 
laws and preaching effect a refor- 
mation of manners? Experience 
would not give a very favorable 
anfwer to this enquiry. ‘The rea- 
fon is obvious—the attempts are 
directed to the wrong objeéts. 
Laws can only check the public 
effects of vicious principles ; but 
can never reach the principles 
themfelves—and preaching is not 


‘very inteHigible to people, till 


they arrive at an age when thcir 
principles are rooted or their ha- 
bits firmly eftablifhed. An at- 
tempt to eradicate old habits, is 
as abfurd, as to lop off the branch- 
es ofa huge oak, in order to root it 
eut of a rich foil. ‘The moft that 
fuch clipping will effeét, is to pre- 
vent a farther growth. 

The only praéticable method to 
reform mankind, is, to begin with 
children—to banifh, if pofiible, 
from their company, every low 
bred, drunken, immoral charaéter. 
Virtue and vice will not grow to- 
gether in a great degree—but they 
will grow where they are planted, 
and when one has taken root, it is 
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not eafily fupplanted by the other. 
The great art. of correéting man- 
kind therefore, confiits in prepof- 
fefling the mind with good prin- 
ciples. 

For this reafon fociety requires 
that the Education of youth fhould 
be watched with the moft ferupu- 
lous attention. Education, in a 
great meafure, forms the moral 
charaéters of men, and morals are 
the bafis of government * Edu- 
cation fhould therefore be the firft 
care of a Legiflature ; not mere- 
ly the inftitution of {chools, but 
the furnifhing of them with the 
beft men for teachers. A good 
fyftem of Education fhould be the 
firit article in the code of political 
regulations ; for it is much eafier 
to intreduce and eflablifh an effec- 
tual fyftem for preferving morals, 
than to correét, by penal ftatutes, 
the ill effets of a bad fyitem. I 
am fo fully perfuaded of this, that 
I fhall almoft adore that great man, 
who fhall change our practice and 
opinions, and make it refpeétable 
for the firft and beft men to fuper- 
intend the Education of youth. 

Another defeét in our {chools, 
which, finee the revolution, is be- 
come inexcufeable, is the want of 
proper books. ‘The collections 
which are now ufed confift of ef- 
fays that refpect foreign and an- 
cient nations. ‘The minds of youth 
are perpetually led to. the hiitory 
of Greece and Rome or to Great- 
Britain——boys are conftantly re- 
peating the declamations of De- 
mofthenes and Cicero, or debates 
upon fome political queftion in the 
Britifh Parliament. ‘Thefe are ex- 





* Plus ibi boni mores valent, quam alibi bone leges. 


Jac. de Mor, Germ, 19. 
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cellent fpecimens of good fenfe, 
polithed ftile and perfect oratory ; 
but they are not intereiting to chil- 
dren. They cannot be very ufe- 
ful, except to young gentlemen who 
want them as models of reafoning 
and eloquence, in the pulpit or at 
the bar. 

Burevery childinAmerica fhould 
be acquainted with his own coun- 
He fhould read books that 
furnifh him with ideas that will be 
ufeful to him in life and pradtice. 
As foon as he opens his lips, he 
fhould rehearfe the hiftory of his 
own country—he fhould lifp the 
praifes of liberty, and of thofe il- 
luitrious héroes and ftatefmen who 
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have wrought a revolution in he 
favor. 

A feleétion of effays, refpeaing 
the fettlement and geography of A. 
merica—the hiltory of the latere. 
volution and of the moft remarka. 
ble characters and events that dif- 
tinguifhed it—and a coinpendium 
of the principles of the federal and 
provincial governments, fhould be 
the principal fchool-book in the 
United States. Thefe are inter- 
efting objects to every man=-they 
call home the minds of youth and 
fix them upon the interelts of their 
own country—-and ‘they affit in 
forming attachments to it, as well 
as in enlarging the underitanding. 
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Before I proceed to relate the hiftory of the fir permanent fettlement of Vire 
ginia, I fhall introduce a foort account of the life and adventures of that 


extraordinary perfon avo effected it, 


Every circumfiance of importance 


in the hiffory of the frft fettlers of America is particularly interefling t0 
their defcendants, and (hould be recorded for the benefit of future geni- 


rations. 


LIFE, TRAVELS and ADVENTURES of Capt. JOHN SMITH, 


extraced and compiled from his own Memoirs, and communicated by the 
Rev. Dr. STILES, Prefident of Yate Corxece. 


APT. JOHN SMITH was 
born at Willoughby in Lin- 
colnfhire,* and became a fcholar 
of the two free fchools of Alford 
and Louth. He was defcended 
from the ancient Smiths of Crud- 
Jey in Lancafhire ; and his mother 
from the Rickards, at Great Heck 
in Yorkthire. His parents, dying 
when he was about thirteen years 
of age, left him a competency, on 


which however he placed little va« 
lue. His mind being inclined 
adventure, he had fold his books and 
fatchel, intending to feek his for- 
tune at fea ; but the death of his 
father prevented him. » At the age 
of fifteen his guardians bound him 
an apprentice to Mir. ‘Thomas Sca- 
dall of Lyn, the principal mer- 
chant in that part of the. country. 
But his inclination for the fea not 





* The date of bis birth is not mentioned, and the Editer cannot Supply the de- 
Stat, sitber from bis bifery or other materials, 
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being immediately gratified he left 
his mafter and attended Mr, Berty 
into France. He foon after re- 
turned to London—then went to 
the Low Countries, where he ferv- 
ed as a foldier three or four years, 
under Capt. Duxbury. He then 
returned to England, vifited Scot- 
land and retired to Lincolnhhire, 
where he employed himfelf in 
reading Machiavel’s art of war,and 
Marcus Aurelius. After {pending 
fome time in the exercifes of horfe- 
manfhip, under Theodora Palaloga, 
tider to Henry, Earl of Lincoin, 
he returned to the Low Countries. 

Having been formed to arms in 
France and the Netherlands, he 
became defirous of trying his for- 
tune againit the Turks. From 
Dieppe he travelled to Caen in Nor- 
mandy—thence thro Nantz and 
Rochelle to Bourdeaux—thence to 
Navarre, Thouloufe, Montpellier, 
Languedoc, Avignon and Mar- 
feilles. Here he embarked for 
Italy, and proceesing along the 
African coaft to Rofetta and Alex- 
andria in Egypt, he failed to the 
Archipelago and entered Otranto in 
the kingdom of Naples, at the en- 
trance of the Adriatic fea. After 
a memorable action at fea, he pro- 
ceeded thro Leghorn, T'ufcany and 
Sienna to Rome, where he was fa- 
vored with a fight of Pope Cle- 
ment ¢iyhth and many of his Car- 
dinals. Thence he proceeded 
Gown the ‘[yber to Civitta Vec- 
chia where he embarked for Na. 
ples ; whence returning thro Rome, 
Florence &c. he vifited Venice. 
Crofling the Adriatic fea, he vifit- 
ed Rogouza, Dalmatia &c. and 
from thence went to Graty, in 
Styrria, the refidence of Ferdinan- 
do, Archduke of Aufiria, and af 
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terwards Emperor of Germany. 
Here he became aquainted with 
the Lord Eberibaught, who recom- 
mended him to Baron Kifell, Gen- 
eral of the Artillery, and he toa 
worthy Colonel, the Earl of Meld- 
ritch, with whom, entering into 
military fervice, he went to Vi- 
enna. 

At the feige of Olumpagh, which 
was invefted by twenty thoufand 
Turks, Capt. Smith fignalized him- 
felf by forming a ftratagem, which 
enabled General Kifeil with ten 
thoufand men to difperfe the Turk. 
ifh army and relieve the town. 
For this fervice Capt. Smith was 
honored with the command of two 
hundred and fifty horiemen under 
the Earl of Meldritch. 

The Emperor having formed 
three armies for the conqueft and 
recovery of Tranfylvania from the 
Turks, gave Capt. Smith another 
opportunity of fignalizing his bra- 
very. With the Earl Meldritch 
he entered into the fervice of Prince 
Sigiimund. ‘The firongly fortified 
city of Rega/ was inveited by the 
Turks. Dabel May/es, General of 
the army approached it with nine 
thoufand men. During the fiege 
three challenges to fingle combat 
were fuccellively given by the 
Turks. The Lord Turbafhaw de- 
fied any citizen that had the com- 
mand of a company, to combat 
with him fer his head. ‘The chal- 
lenge was accepted, and the Jot fell 
upon Capt Smith. ‘The two cham- 
pions came forth, and Capt. Smith 
flew the ‘Turk and carried off his 
head to Lord Mayfes in triumph. 
One Gualdo offered next, and 
Capt. Sinith took of his head Jike- 
wife. The works and approaches 
not being completed, Smith in his 
turn 
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turn offered that if any Turk would ane Smith had done at 0 

come to the place of combat and Srall-Weienburgh and Renal 
edeem thefe heads, he ftonld have piive him, with great honor, a 
his alfu upon’ the like conditions, ‘Turks heads im a thield, for bis 
if he could wid i it. Bonny Mulero arms, by patent under his -hand 
accepted the chalien Ee. The next and feal, dated December 9; ¥603, 
day, both champions entered the with am oath ever to wear them is 
field, Mulgro’ lot his head, and his colors ; his piéture in gold, and 
Capt. Smith a third time left the an annual penfion of three hendrad 
eld vi€toricus. Sicifmund being ducats.* 
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* This patent of Sigifmund, with, the rai ‘ification aubich, were writtes iz 
the Latin of the Limes, were recorded in the berald’s off.ce, Louden; 1625 ; 36 
copy of which k bere follows 1S 

Sigifmundus Bathori,. dzi gratia, dux Tranfjlvania, Wallachia et Varde- 
buem:: ; comes Anchard, Alferd, Growenda ;. cun&is his Literis Siguifiar 
mus gai eas leluyi aut auditurt fent, concejam licextiam aut facultatr 
} OHNANNI SMITH, #afioue Angle Generajso, 2500. Maitum Capitanes, fab 
adkistiviyfia et graviffiime Henrico Valda, comite de Meleri, Salmaria et Pals 
doicce primar 10. eX 1000 equidicus et 1500 peditibus bello Ungarico condu- 
sicne im provincias fupra frriptas, fub authoritate rofira : > Cut jervitati omm 
laude, perpetuaque memeria dignum presi fefe erga nos, ut virum fren 
pugrariem pre aris et focis decet. suare é fa 2UGre nojiro militaria ipfum or 
dine condonavimus, et in figillum illus. tria Teraa Capita defignare tt dee 
primere concefimus, guae ipfe g gladio fuo ad urbem Regalem in Singulari prelts 
wicit, matavit argue decollavit i iz T ranfo anta provincia. 

Sed fi tuna, Cumm-Ve riatilis ancep{que fit, id em forte fortuito in Wallachia 
Provincia An 19. Dom. 1602 die menfis. Novembris 18 cum multis aliis cham 
wobilibus et aliis etiam militious capius ef a de mine Baicha eleZo ex Cambie 
regicnis Tartarric, cujus feweritate addu@us falutem quantam poluit qua fet, 
tantum que effecit, Deo omuipotente adjuva: xte, ut deliberaverit fe et ad jus 
sommilitones revertarit 3. ex quibus ipfum liberavamus ; et hec nobis tefiime- 
nia habuit ut mapori lientia frueretur, qua dignus effet ; jam tendet ix patr- 

ani fuam dulce! ifimam. Rogamus ergo ommes nojiros chariffimas, confinitimty 
duces, principes, comites, barones, gi ibernater res urbium et navium ine 

regione et C. celeron provinciarum, in quibus ille refdere conutus futrit, ut 
idem permittatur capitancus liberé fine obfaculs omni werfari. Hac facientts 
per gratum nobis feceritis fignatusm Lefpriziz in Mifnia die menfis D Decembris 
9, Anno Domini 1908. 

SIGISMUNDUS BATHORI. 
Cum privelegio propria Majefatis. 
Oniverfis et fingulis, cujufcunque loci, fhatus, gradus, ordinis, at conditions 
ad Gos hee prejens ferip fumm pervenerit, Gulishand S oecar, egues auratus, altes 


rs) | em ‘ i" 
ales Ge rterus, principalis rex armorum Angiicorum, Salutem ; Sciatis quod 


7 
66? prasttus garterus, noritum teflatum@ue facie, quod patentum fupra-/criptums 
f3 
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‘At. the batile of Rotterton, the 
following year, the army ia which 
(Capt. Smith fought was vanquith- 
ed by the Turks, and he himieif 
was wounded and taken piiioner. 
After recovering of his wounds, 
he, with other prifoners, was icld 
for aflave. Capi. Smith tell wo 
the fhare of Bafhaw Bagal, who 
fent him to his. miiirefs at Adrian- 
ople, and thence to Conitantino- 
pie. Chained by the neck, in com- 

nies of twenty, they marched in 
file to that great city, where they 
were delivered to their feveral mzi- 
ters, and Capt. Smith to the young 
Chanatua Tragelzgzanda ;* and the 
dent him to his brother 7pm0r, Ba- 
thaw of Nadorits in Tartary, on the 
siver. Bruapo, at the head of Palus 
Meotis on the Euxine Sez. .Ty- 
mor treated him roughly, ordered 
his head and beard to be fhaved, 
and caufed a large iron ring to be 
twifted about his neck. He was put 
to labor as a threfher, at a grange 
or farm, about a league from the 
Bafhaw’s houfe. Tie Bafhaw on 
a vifit to the Grange, took occafion 
40 revile and beat Capt. Smith, 
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Wahile.at ais iabor: J&KiS L£xalre- 
Fatec im to fuch 2 ceerce that he 


knocked out Tymai’s brains, with 
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corn, ihut che doors, mounted his 
horie and elcaped into a deiart, 
where he travelled fixteen days in 
the uunoit fear wil he arrived at 
Ecopolis, -wpon the river Dan, a 


" ioe = A RS Se eee as 
garriicn of the Muicavires. Here 
} sem Banana fee iotaaeme mol > tha pie 
ne Was SiRBGiy zc erved DY the Go- 

: ) 

cleemae Meee Be aS 

yernor, who, alter hearing his ito- 


ry, took of his iron collar. As 
foon' as an opportunity preferted, 
the Governar jent him with a con- 
voy going to Charagnaw, with 
irienciy ietiers and certificates of 
the concittion in which the Cap- 
tain at frit appeared, and of the 
examination he had peficed. Thus 
he proceeded from province to pre- 
vince, recommended from one Go- 
vernor to another, till he reached 
Neugrod in Siberia—thence -he 
pafied to Rexechia upon the Nic. 
per—to Corofi and throa grert 
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sum manu propria prediZi ducis Tranfiivania ful fignatum, et figillo fuo efx 
ameidi: Et copiam veram cjujcem (in perjetuam rei memoriam: ) tranferibf 
et recordawi in archiwvis ét re gisris oficii armorum. Datum Lndini 19 die 
Augufti A.D. 1625, Auncgue regni Dem’ni xofiri Caroli Dei gratia Magne 
Britannia, Francia et Hiberniz regis, det deferforis Fc. primo. 
GULIJELMUS SEGAR. Garterns. 
* Capt. Smith, in bis dedication of bis hiftory to the Dutchess of Richmond, 
mentions, to ibe bonor of the female sex, that the Ladies had often rejcued him 
in his greatef dangers. “ The teautesus Lady ‘Tragabigzanda, when I was 
a flave to the Turks, did ail joe could to fecure me. When I overcame the Ba- 
fraw: of Nalbrits in Tartaria, the charitable Lady Calilamata /upplied my re- 
cefities. In the utmoft of my extremities, thit blejed Pokahontas, the great 
dings daughter of V riginia, oft faved my hfe. Whea I efcaped the cruelty of 
pirates and mofi furicus ficrms, a long time alone ina {mail boat at fea, and 


driven afbore in France, the good Lady Madam Chanoyes, bountifully affijied 
” 


Epifile Dedicatory, page 2. 
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number of provinces to Herman- 


fladt in Tranfylvania—thence to 


Prague in Bohemia. At Lipfwick 
he found his Prince Sigifmund, 
who gave him a recommendatory 
pafiport, defcribing the fervices he 
had performed, and the honors he 
had received, and added 1500 du- 
cats of gold to repair his loffes. 
He ipent fome time in vifiting 
Drefden, Brunfwick, Wirtemburg 
and other principal cities in Ger- 
many, and the Univerfities ; then 
proceeded to Paris, and at Nantz 
embarked for Bilboa in Bifcay. He 
then pafied thro Madrid and other 
cities of Spain and at length arri- 
ved at Cadiz. 

Satished with travelling in Eu- 
rope and Afia, and being informed 
that there was a war in Barbary, 
his military fpirit led him to vifit 
Ceuta, Tangiers, Fez and Morccco 
—here he joined the forces of Mu- 


ly Bafferes in a civil war. He con. 
tinued with them fome time, but 
being diffatisfied with the treache. 
ry of the Moors, he returned to 
Saffe and embarked aboard an En. 
glifh man of war, bound to the 
Southern coaft of Africa—was in 
a naval action—failed to St. Craz, 
Cape Goa and Magalore—and te. 
turned by the way of Saffe to Eng. 
land. 

Here end the memoirs of Capt, 
Smith, previous to his undertaking 
an expedition to Virginia. Here 
we fhall find him encountering new 
dangers and difficulties, and finally 
eftablifhing a colony of Englih- 
men, amidit the favage tribes of 
the New World. ‘The remaining 
part of his hiftory is intimately con- 
neéted with that of the fettlement 
of Virginia, an abridgement of 
which will appear in future num- 
bers. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION ofthe CITY of NEW-YORK. 


HIS city ftands on the South- 

weft point of an ifland, at 

the confluence of the Hudfon and 
Katt River. The principal part of 
thecity lies on the Eaft fide of the 
ifland, altho the buildings extend 
from one river tothe other. The 
jength of the city on Eaft River is 
about two miles; but falls much 
fhort of that diftance on the banks 
of the Hudfon. Its breadth, on 
an average, is nearly 3 of a mile; 
and its circumference may be 4 
miles. The plan of the city isnot 
perfe&ly regular, but is laid out 
with reference to the fituation of the 
ground, The principal ftreets run 


nearly pacallel with therivers. Thefe 





are interfeéted, tho not at right- 
angles, by ftreets running from rl- 
ver toriver. In the width of the 
ftreets there is a great diverfity. 
Water-ftreet and Queen-ftreet, 
which occupy the banks of Eaft 
River, are very conveniently fitu- 
ated for bufinefs, but they are low 
and too narrow ; not admitting, In 
fome places, of walks on the fides 
for foot paffengers. Broad-ftreet, 
extending frem the Exchange {0 
City-hall, is {efficiently wide. This 
was originally built on each fide of 
a creek, which penetrated almoft 
to the City-hall. This ftreet 1s 
low, but pleafant; and that part 
which did not fuffer by the fire 
during 


































during the war, is generally well 
puilt ; the other is recovering from 
its ruins. 

But the moft convenient and a- 
greeable part of the city is Broad- 


way. This ftreet runs upon the 


height of land between the two ri- 
vers, beginning at the fort near the 
South end of the city and extend- 
ing to the Hofpital, in front of 
which it opens into an extenfive 
plain or common. This ftreet is 
wide, and elevated fo as to com- 
mand a delightful profpeét of the 
town, and the Hudfon. 

Wall itreet is generally wide and 
elevated, and the buildings elegant. 
Kanover- fquare and Dock-ftreet are 
conveniently firuated for bufinefs, 
and the houfes well built. Willi- 
am-ftreet is alfo elevated and con- 
venient, and is the principal mai- 
ket for the retailing of dry goods. 
Many of the other ftreets are plea- 
fant, but moit of them are irregu- 
lar and narrow. 

The houfes are generally built 
of brick, and the roofstiled. There 
are remaining a few houfes built 
after the old Dutch manner; but 
the Englith talte has prevailed, al- 
moft a century. 

Upon the South. weft point of the 
land ftands the fort, which isa 
fquare with four baflions ; within 
the walls of which the Governors 
ufed formerly to refide. Below the 
fort, near the water, there isa line 
of fortifications of confiderable ex. 
tent, defigned to command the en- 
trance into both rivers. But it is 
queftionable, whether any number 
of cannon would prevent fhips from 
pafling with a favorable wind and 
tide; and indeed whether New- 
York is capable of defence by land 
againft a powerful marine force. 
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The battery however, inthefummer 
feafon, furnifhés the citizens with 
an agreeable walk, which is open to 
refrefhing breezes from the bay. 

The City-hall is a brick build- 
ing, more ftrong than elegant. It 
is three ftories in height, with 
wings at cach end, and frontsBroad- 
ftreet, which affords an extenfive 
profpect. The firft floor is an open 
walk, except two {majl apartments 
for the door-%eeper and city watch. 
In the fecond ftory of the Eaftern 
wing, is the Afiembly chamber, 
now occupied by Congre‘s, and-a- 
dorned with the following paint- 
ings: The portrait of the Great 
Columbus, belonging to the Af- 
fembly of this State; a painting 
valuable only for its antiquity and 
the charaéter of the man—The 
likenefs of the King and Queen of 
France, as large as the life, execut- 
ed in a mafterly manner, and pre- 
fented to Congrefs by his Moft 
Chrittian Majeity ; equally valua- 
blefor the richnefs of the paintings, 
the dignity of the perfonages whom 
they reprefent, and as pledges of 
royal friendfhip—The likenefs of 
General Wafhington, prefented by 
a gentleman in England; a like. 
nefs dear to every American, and 
deftined to grace the walls of every 
Council chamber in the new world. 

The Weftern wing contains a 
room for the Council or Senate, 
now occupied by the Secretary of 
Congrefs, and another for the May- 
or’s Court. In the body of the 
houfe is a fpacious halj for the Su- 
preme Judicial Court, 

There are three houfes of pub- 
lic worfhip belonging to the Re- 
formed Proteftant Dutch Church, 
one is called the old Dutch Church 


which was built in the year 1693, 
and 
















































and rebuilt in the year 1766; ano- 
ther is called the North Church, 
which was founded in the year 
3767, and dedicated to the fervice 
of God in the year 1769. This 
Jaft church being ruined by the Bri- 
tith during the late war, was re- 
paired in the year 1784, and has 
fince been ufed with the old church 
for the performance of divine fer- 
vice. The middle church, gene- 
rally called the New Dutch Church, 
was built in the year 1729; it is 
the moft {pacious of the three, but 
was alfo ruined in the war, and is 
not yet fully repaired. 

The people of this denomination 
were the firft fettlers of this State, 
and make a refpectable part of the 
citizens, The church in the city is 
confidered as one church or con- 
gregation, though worfhiping in 
different places. The charter, or 
act of incorporation, was granted by 
William the Third, in the year 
1696, when Benjamin Fletcher, 
E{g. was Governor of the province. 
The Minifters,E|ders and Deacons, 
are the body corporate, and hold 
confiderable property. Many years 
before the war, they found it ne- 
ceflary, by reafon of the decline of 
the Dutch language, to have fer- 
vice performed in Englifh, and had 
then two Dutch and two Englifh 
Minifters. Since the war it has 
been. performed chiefly.in Englith, 
and they have at prefent only two 
Minitters. 

There are four Prefbyterian 
Churches in the city of New-York. 
The firft was erected in the year 
rhi0. built of ftone, and rebuilt 

enlarged inthe year 1748—it 
is 80 feet long and 60 wide, with 
acupola and bell; and ftands in 
the upper end of Wall-ftreet, the 
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North fide of the ftreet, near the 
Broad-way. The fecond was eres. 
edin the year 1767, isa gented 
brick building, 9% feet long, and 
65 feet wide, with a iteeple not §- 
nifhed ; it ftands on the Eatt fide 
of the green, at the head of Beck. 
man and Naffau-ftreets. 

The congregations worthiping in 
thefe churches are connected with 
each other, under the care of the 
fame Miniiters, who preach alter. 
nately in them, and. having the 
fame Elders and‘ Deacons ; their 
temporalities alio are managed by 
the fame Truftees, incorporated 
under the law of the State, pafled 
in April 1784, capacitating religie 
ous focieties of every denominati- 
on to incorporate themfelves, for 
the purpofes therein mentioned. 

The third Prefbyterian Church 
was erected in the year 1768, isa 
genteel ftone building, 05} feet 
long, and 554 fect wide, and ftands 
in Little Queen-tireet, not far from 
the Broad-way. . This chusch is 
alfo incorporated agreeably to the 
fame law. 

Thefe three churches were occu- 
pied by the Britith troops during 
the late war, as hofpitals and bar- 
racks, and were left by them ina 
moft ruinous fituation—and have 
been repaired with great neatnels, 
and at avery great expence, by 
their refpective congregations, fince 
the peace. 

The fourth Prefbyterian Church 
was erected in the year 1787, 15 @ 
neat frame building, 50 feet long 
and 24 wide, and ftands in Naflau- 
itreet. 

The Clergy of the Prefbyterian 
Churches in this city are maintain- 
ed by the revenues arifing from the 
Tents of their pews, ! 
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There arethree Epifcopal Church- 
es in New-York, under cne char- 
ter, which was granted the 6th 
of May, 1697. Trinity Church 
was builtin the year 1696, and at 
feveral times afterwards improved 
and enlarged. It was fituated on 
the Weit fide of Broad-way, in 
view of the Hudfon, with a {paci- 
ous cemetary on each fide ; includ- 
ing the tower and chancel, it was 
about 148 feet in length and 72 in 
breadth—and the fteeple 173 feet 
in height. This ‘was fuppofed to 
be the moft flately building of the 
kind in America, but was deftroyed 
in the fire which happened juft af- 
ter the Britith troops entered the 
city in 1776. It isnow in contem- 
plationto rebuild it; and feveral 
thoufand pounds are already fub- 
fcribed. for the purpofe. 

St. George’s Chapel, in Beek- 
man-ftreet, was finifhed in 1750. 
Thisis a neat building, formed 
with hewn ftone, and the roof tiled. 

St. Paul’s Chapel, in Broad-way, 
was completed in 1766. This 
building, which is in itfélf elegant, 
is embellifhed with a fuperb mo- 
nument, erected, by order of Con- 
gtefs and at the expence of the U- 
nited States, to the memory ef the 
brave General Montgomery, who 
fell in the attack of Quebec, De- 
cember. 31, 1775. 

To the foregoing may be added 
the following Churches : 

German, Lutheran & Calvanifts, 2 
Roman Catholic, I 
Friends Meeting, I 
Anabaptitts, 2 
Moravians, I 
Methoditts, I 
Jews Synagogue, I 

« Hadfon tiver was firft difcover- 
‘ed in 16c8, by Henry Hudion, an 

Enzlifhman, who {old his claim to 
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the Dutch. In 1614 the States 
Genera] granted a patent to feveral 
merchants for an exclufive trade 
on the river Hudfon.; The fame 
year this company built a fort on 
the weit fide of the river, near Al- 
bany, and named it Fort Orange. 
The next vear a fort was built on 
the South-weit point of Manhat- 
tan’s, now York ifland ; but the 
firft fettlers planted themfelves a- 
bout two miles from this fort and 
built a church there, the ruins of 
which, it is faid,are ftill vifible, near 
the two ,mile ftone on the public 
road: In this fituation, finding 
themfeves infecure during the wars 
between the Englifh and Dutch, 
they left this place and planted 
their habitations under the guns 
of the fort which laid the founda 
tion of the prefent city. 

New-York remained in poffef- 
fion of the Dutch till 1664, when it 
was iurrendered to Col. Nicholls, 
who was commiflioned by James 
Duke of York, to whom his bro- 
ther, Charles II, of England had 
made a grant of it the fame year. 
In 1667, at the peace of Breda, 
New-York was confirmed to the 
Englifh who in exchange ceded 
Surinam to the Dutch. In the 
war of 1673, the Dutch again pof- 
fefled themfelves of New-York ; 
but at thetreaty ef peace figned at 
Wefiminiler the following year, 
New-York was reftored to the En- 
glith, in whofe hands it remained 
till the late revolution. 

While New-York remained in 
pofleflicn of the Dutch it was call- 
ed New-Netherlands and govern. 
ed by a Scout, Burgomafters and 
Schepens. From its furrender to 
the Englith in 1664, to 168%, the 
province was ruled by Governors, 

appointed 
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appointed and commiilioned by the 
Duke of York, and their council, 
whofe rules and orders had the 
force oflaws. From the laft nam- 
ed period, the people were admit- 
ted to a fhare of the legiflative au. 
thority. The government of the 
city (which was incorporated in 
1696) is now in the hands of a 
Mayor, Aldermen and Common 
Council. The city is divided in- 
to feven wards in each of which 
there is chofen annually by the 
people an Alderman and an afliit- 
ant, who together with the Mayor 
and Recorder form the Common 
Council. The Mayorand Record- 
er are appointed annually by’ the 
Council of appointment. 

The Mayor’s Court, which is 
held from time to time by adjourn- 
ment, is in high reputation, as a 
Court of Law. 

A Court of Seffions is likewife 
held for the trial of criminal caufes. 

The fituation of the city is both 
healthy and pleafant. Surround. 
ed on all fides by water, it is re- 
frefhéd with cool breezes in fum- 
mer, and the air in winter is more 
temperate,than in other places un- 
der the fame parallel. York ifland 
is fifteen miles in length, and hard- 
ly one in breadth. It is joined to 
the main by a bridge called Kings. 
bridge. The channels between 
Long and Staten iflands, and be- 
tween Long and York iflands are 
fo narrow as to oceafion ‘an unu- 
{ual rapidity of the tides, which is 
encreafed by the confluence of the 
Waters of the Hudion and Eatt ri- 
ver. ‘This rapidity in general pre- 
vents the obitruétion of the chan- 
nel by ice-—fo that the navigation 
is'clear, except fora few days in 
feafons when the weather is un. 


commonly fevere. There. is: jp 
bafon or bay for the reception of 
fhips ; but the road where they 
lie in Eaft river is defended from 
the violence of the fea by the If. 
lands which interlock with»each 
other; fothat except that of Rhode. 
Ifland, the harbor of New-York 
which admits fhips of any burther, 
is the beit in the United States, 

This city is efteemed the mof 
eligible fituation for commerce in 
the United States. It almoft ne- 
ceflarily commands the trade of 
one half New-Jerfey, moft of that 
of Connecticut, and part of thatof 
Maflachufetts; befides the whole 
fertile interior country, which is 
penetrated by one of the largeit.ti- 
vers in America, navigable 170 
miles, Thiscity imports moft of 
the goods confamed between aline 
30 miles Batt of Connecticut river, 
and 20 miles Weft of the Hudfon, 
which is 130 miles, and between 
the ocean and the confines of Ca- 
nada, about 250 miles; a confide- 
rable portion of which is the beft 
peopled of any part of the United 
States, and the whole territory con- 
tains at leaft half a million people, 
or one fixth of the inhabitants 
in the Union. Befides, fome of 
the other States are partially fap- 
plied with goods from New-York. 
Bat in the ftaple commodity flour, 
Pennfylvania and Maryland have 
rivalled it—the fuperfine flour of 
thofe States commanding a higher 
price than that of New-York. 

In the manufaéture Jikewife of 
iron, paper, cabinet works, &c. 
Pennfylvaniaexceeds notonly New- 
York, but all her fitter States. In 
times of peace however, New York 
willcommand more commercial bu- 
fine{s than any town in the United 

States. 
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in time of war, it will be infecure, 
without a marine force ; but a {mall 
number of fhips will be able tode- 
fend it from the moft formidable 
attacks by fea. 

Eight miles Northward of the 
city isa trait between Long and 
York ifland, which is, with great 
propriety, called Hell-gate. The 
paflage is narrow, and the middle 


- of it is obitruéted by rocks, fo as to 


occafion a moft violent rapidity of 
tides. Except at high and low wa- 
ter, this ftrait is impaflable, with- 
out a ftrong breeze fuflicient to 
counteraét the current, and even 
then the navigation is extremely 
hazardous. ‘The tides which flow 
from the Eaft and Weft meet at 
Frog’s Point, feveral miles to the 
Eaftward of Hell-gate ; for which 
reafon, the ebbing and flowing are 


. remarkably fudden at this place. 


The channel at Hell-gate is deep 
enough for frigates, but veffels ufu- 
ally wait for high or low water, 
when the fea is generally fmooth, 
and the ftrait is navigable on each 
fide of the rocks. 

Awant of good water isa great 
inconvenience to the citizens; there 
being few wellsin the city. Mott of 
the people are fupplied every day 
with frefh water, conveyed to their 
doors in cafks, from a pump near 
the head of Queen-ftreet, which 
receives it froma pond, almoft a 
mile from the city, Several pro- 
pofals have been made by individa- 
als to {upply the citizens by pipes ; 
but none have yet been accepted. 

The following is the charaéter of 
the inhabitants ot this city,as drawn 
by a faithful hand in 1756. 

“ New-York is one of the moft 
fovial places on the continent. The 
men cyllect themielves into weekly 
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clubs, The ladies in winter are 
frequently entertained either at 
concerts of mufic, or aflemblies, 
and make a very good appearance. 
They are comely and drefs well, 
and fcarce any of them have dif- 
torted fhapes. Tinétured witha 
Dutch education, they manage their 
families with becoming parfimony, 
good providence, and fingular neat- 
nefs. ‘The praétice of extravagant 
gaming, common to the fafhiona- 
ble part of the fex in fome places, 
is avice with which my country- 
women cannot be juftly charged. 


‘There is nothing they fo generally 


neglect as reading, and indeed all 
the arts for the improvement of the 
mind, in which, I confels, we have 
fet them the example. They are 
modeft, temperate, and charitable ; 
naturally {prightly, ferfible and 
good-humored ; and by the helps 
of amore elevated education, would 
poffefs all the accomplifhments de-. 
firablein the fex. Our ichools are in 
the loweft order,——the inftructors 
want inftruction and through a long 
fhameful negleét of al] the arts and 
{ciences, our common {peech is ex- 
tremely corrupt, and the evidences 
of a bad tafte, both as to thought 
and language, are vifiblein all our 
proceedings, public and private. 

The people, both in town and 
country, are fober, induftrious and 
hofpitable, tho’ intent upon gain. 
The richer fort keep very plenti- 
ful tables, abounding with great 
varieties of flefh, fifh, fowls; and 
all kinds of vegetables. 

The inhabitants of this colony 
are in general healthy and robutt ; 
taller, but fhorter lived than Euro- 
peans, and both with refpeét to 
their minds and bodies, arrive foon- 
er to the age of maturity. Breath- 
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ing aferenc, dry air, they are more 
fprightly in their natural tempers 
than the people of England, and 
hence initances of fuicide are here 
very uncommon.—Quacks abound 
like locuits 3n Egypt, and too ma- 
hy have recommended themielves 
toa full practice anda profitable 
inbfiltence. ‘This is the leis to be 
wondered at, as the profetlon is 
under no kind of regulation.” 

Smith’s hiftory of New- York, 
Pe 211. 

Admitting this to be a candid 
reprefentation of facts, at the time 
it was drawn, yet many material 
changes have fince taken place, 
which ought to be noticed. 

The change of inhabitants effect. 
ed by the revolution was contide- 
rable,'and had some effect upon the 
general character of the citizens. 
Notwithanding, in point of focia- 
bility and hefpitality, New-York 
is hardly exceeded by any town in 
the United States. The principal 
families, by afloctating in their 
public amufements, with the mid- 
cling clafs of well bred citizens, 
rencer their rank fubfervient to 
the happinefs of fociety, and pre- 
vent that perty {pirit, whichan af- 
fectation of fuperiority in certain 
families in Philadelphia, has pro- 
duced in that city—a fpirit which 
difturbs or deftroys their public a- 
mufements, and which has given 
‘the citizens, too generally perhaps, 
the reputation of inho/pitable.* 


Several caufes however, haveo. 
perated to diminifh the fociability 
of the citizens of New-York—par. 
ticularly the change of inhabitants, 
and the lofs of property, during the 
ravages of war—and the unfavor- 
able ilate of bufinefs fince the efta. 

lithmentof peace. Thefe cavfey 
have had their influence in all parts 
of America; and perhaps as litile 
influence in New-York as in any 
other town. 

The charge of negle€ing read- 
ing and the imprevements of the 
mind, might be juft in Smith’s time, 
but if juit, it did not lie folely a. 
gainft the inhabitants of this.city. 
‘That the Americans were formerly 
and may be ftill behind the citi- 
zens of London in their attention 
to literature and the arts, will be 
acknowledged--nor is it furprizing. 
Yet no perfon acquainted with the 
well bred American ladies, can 
charge them generally with igno- 
rance : and there are great numbers 
in New- York whofe mindsare high- 
ly improved, and whofe converfa- 
tion is as inviting as their perfonal 
charms. 

Nor are the fchools in this city 
in fuch a deplorable fituation, as 
they were formerly. There are 
many which are kept by reputable 
and able men ; and Columbia Col- 
lege affords a very favorable prof- 
pect. 

It muft not, however be conceal- 
ed, that Smith’s defcription of the 
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* Jt is prefumed that the general chara&er of the citizens in all our large 
owns, is, in fome meajure, formed by the manners of the prevailing fect or 


nation. 
all claffes of citizens, 
ntfs, indufiry and pa 


Lhe relerve of the Quakers in Philadelphia has been communicated to 
and alfjis in Sorming their general charaéer. The ntat- 
rfsmony of the Dutch, were the charaferiftics of the citt- 


wens of New-York. before the revolution; and will probably be wvifible in 
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fate of education is now but too 
jut, with refpect to the country at 
large. There are feveral good acade- 
mies in the country, but many parts 
are either unfurnifhed with f{chools, 
or the {chools which they have are 
kept by low ignorant men, and are 
confequently worfe than none. 
This remark may be extended to a 
jarge proportion of the United 
States. 

An enquirer, who would with 
to acquaint himfelf with the true 
flate of the people of New-York, 
their manners, and government, 
would naturally afk the citizens 
for their focieties for the encou- 
ragement of {ciences, arts, manu- 
factures, &c 2 For their public li- 
braries ? For the patrons of Jitera- 
ture? Their well regulated Aca 
demiés ? For their female Acade- 
my for inftru€ting young ladies 
in geography, hiftory, belles lettres, 
&e.? Such enquiries might be 
made with proprictv. 

The ptaétice of phyfic, it is pre- 
famed, is on a better footing than 
when Smith wrote his hiitory. 
That it is capable of many im- 

vements, in all parts of Ameri- 
ca, Will hardly be denied by the 
faculty themfelves. There are 
however many very eminent phy- 
ficians and furgeons in New-York; 
and it is only to be regretted that 
there exifts a neceflity of going a- 
broad for knowledge which ought 
to be obtained at home. 

All free governments abound 
with lawyers. Where men have 
the privilege of thinking and aét- 
ing for themfelves, they will in- 
volve themfelvesin debt, and quar- 
rel with their neighbors. In pro. 
portion tothe debts and difputes 
of the people, lawyers will tiultie 
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ply. Of thefe America furnithes 
a plentiful growth, and New-York 
has its fhare. In this State, the 
practice of Jaw is conformed to the 
Englifh mode, and is peghaps bet- 
ter regulated than in the other 
States. The feveral degrees in the 
profeflion—the number of critica! 
examinations that candidates are 
obliged to pafs thro, before they 
can be admitted as Counf{eilors in 
the higher courts ; together with 
the time of iludy required by the 
rules of admiffion, render an acce{s 
to the firft honors of the bar fo dif. 
ficult as to preclade ignorant pre- 
tenders to the important fcience of 
law. New-York can boait of ma. 
ny men eminent ina very liberal 
profeflion, and which has hitherto 
furnifhed America with fome of 
her maft able legiflators. It is 
however to be feared that a too 1i- 
gid adherence to the forms of le- 
gal procefs in England, has fome. 
times perplexed the road to juftice, 
and prevented valuable improve 
ments in the praétice, not only of 
this, but of moit of the States. 

On a general view of this city, 
as defcribed thirty years ago, and 
in its prefent ftate, the comparifon is 
flattering tothe prefent age ; par 
ticularly the improvements in talle, 
elegance of manners and that ¢aly 
unaffected civility and politencis 
which form the happinefs of {octal 
intercourfe. 

It is found, by a memorandum 
in one of the old regiiters that the 
number of inhabitants in the city, 
taken by order of the King in th, 
year 1697, was as follows : 

fen, 946 

. women, 1ois 
Whites. young men & boys, S64 
young women&girls,8og 
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Men, 209 
Negroes. { women, 205 
boys and girls, 161 


total, 4302 


Number of inhabitants in the 
city and county of New-York, in 


i756 10,881 

1771 21,863 

1786 23,014 
ae rs 


Number of inhabitants in the 
feveral counties in the State of 
New-York, taken in 

1756. 177% 1786. 
EY Rin 10,786 10,980 13,084 


_ 


Kings, 2,707 43,623 3,986 
e 


Suffelk, 10,290 13,128 135793 
total, 23.733 275731 30,363 
Richmond, 2,132 2,847 3352 





Weftchefter, 13,257 31,745 20,952 
Dutchefs, 14,138 22,404 32,636 
Albany, 175424 42,706 72,360 
Ulfter, 8,105 139950 22,143 
Orange, 4,486 10,092 14,062 
94,616 

Cumberland, 39947 
Glocefter, 722 

168,007 
Wahhington, 4,556 
Montgomery, 35,057 


total in 1736, 233,397. 
Connecticut had inhabitants by 
official returns, in 


1756 129,994 
1774 197,856 
1782 208,870 


Inhabitants of New-Jerfey in 

November 1785 138,934 
Of thefe the blacks were 

10,500 

The returns of the inhabitants 

ef Rhode-Ifland to the General 


Affembly,in 1783,were 51,869 

Of thefe were Indians, 525 
Mulatoes, 464 
Negroes, 2342 
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In the other States the Editoy 
has not any official accounts of the 
number cf inhabitants ; but the 
following is 4 very correct eftimate; 


New-Hamphhire, 102,000 
Maffachufetts, 330,000 
Pennfylvania, 330,000 
Delaware, 37,000 
Maryland, whites, 1703000 
blacks, 80,000 

250,000 

Virginia, whites, 253,000 
blacks, 280,000 

5 32,000 

North-Carolina, whites, 164,000 
blacks, 60,000 

224,000 

South-Carolina, whites, 108,000 
blacks, 80,000 

188,000 

Georgia—unknown, The ac- 


count which gives 80,000 whites 
and 20,000 blacks, muft be inac- 
curate. 

The following acccunt of the 
number of dweiling-houfes in the 
principal towns of Ao United States 
is given moftly from the Editor’s 
own enumeration in the years 1785 
and 1786. The round number 
neareft the aétual number is given, 
merely to afliftthe memory. The 
difference, which is never greater 
than five, is immaterial. 


Houfles. 
Portfmouth, N. Hamp. 450 
Newbury-Port, 510 
Salem, 73° 
Botton, 2200 
Providence, 560 
Newport, 79° 
Hartford, city, 309 
New- Haven, do. 400 
New-York, 3349 
Albany and fuburbs, 559? 


Trenton, 
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Trenton, 180 
Philadelphia and fuburbs, 4500* 
Wilmington, 400 
Baltimore, 1950 
Annapolis, 260 
Frederick’s-Town, 400 
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Alexancria, 300 
Richmond, 310 
Peterfburg, 280 
Williamiburg, 230 
Charlefton, 1540 
Savannah, 200 
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T wasn the great Chefter road 

one wintery day, by fide ofa 
chearful fre at an inn at Which- 
church, four traveliers, fent. thi- 
ther by the ftorms of the jeafon 
which they were not willing any 
longer to encounter, were acciden- 
tally met; they were ftrangers to 
each other, and three of them being 
Englifhmen,were of courle for fome- 
time very filent. ‘‘ The youngeit 
of the company was a man remark- 
ably handfeme, about eight and 
twenty, indifferently drefied, but 
yet whofe open countenance and 
large eye, together with his fine and 


’ flowing hair, which in fpite of ne- 


giect waved in ringlets down his 
fhoulders, engage every one’s at- 
tention. The penfivenefs of his 
brow, and a figh which now and 
then involuntarily burft from its 
prifon,and which were once ortwice 
accompanied with a large drop 
that overflowed its arched bounda- 
ry, and in its quick paflage bedew- 
ed his manly cheek, were trong 
indications of a mind not perfectly 
at eafe. 1] beg your pardon, Sir, 
faid one of the traveilers, a good 
looking middle aged man, with a 
face that rather bore the roundnefs 











* It is faid that Philadelphia contains 50,000 inhabitants. This account 
muft be too high. I find by a&ual enumeration, that in fome towns the houjes 
contain nearly g fouls each upon an average; but generally not more than 7: 
Sappofe 9 fouls ix a houfe in Philadelphia at the time this enumeration was 
made, viz. in March 1786, the inbabitants were but 40,500. J will al- 
hw 100 houfes for mifake, and this will make the inhabitants 41,400. 
The inhabitants of New York in 1786, were lefs than 23,614; for in this 
number are included all the people on the ifland. The houses were numbered 
and found to be 3340. But fuppofe them 3500, and the fouls in each will 
not average 7; and this number is high enough for our towns in general, 
Why foould we eftimate the inhabitants of Philadelphia higher than Boflon 
and New-York, the boufes in which will not average 7 fouls? Suppoje the 
houfes in Philadelphia to be 5000, which is more than the real number, and 
8 fouls to a heufe, which is alfo more than the a€lual average number, and 
the inhabitants are on thefe principles, but 40,000... 1 cannot believe that this 
thimate is not toa high, until I fee she adiual number publifbed by authority. 
In taking the number of houjes in different towns, I invariably found it to fall 

foort, at leait a fifth, of the caumon efimate made by the moft judicious inha- 
itants, 
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of content than the wrinkles of care; 
vou feem afli€ted, excufe me, Sir, 
ido not mean to be impertinent, 
I would be glad to alleviate, not 
increafe the melancholy which I 
think I fee in the fteadinefs of your 
look. Why ay, the geman does 
feem a little queerifh or muzzy or 
fo, a drops as chin loike ratherifh 
as I think, but howfomevar mon 
chear oop what thof it reans at pre- 
fent, the foon fhall fhoin again may 
hop afore foomer cooms yit, a faou 
{quall brings a clear fkoy d’ye fee, 
and the burd that was ne’er in the 
hawk’s clootches, is not fo happy 
as he that’s juft efcaped ; and its 
an old faying that its a long lane 
that has nooatoorning, and if you 
have bad Jook neaw, d’ye fee me, 
you may hay better another time ; 
as for my ooan pairt neaw, why 
I fuppooas there’s not a mon 
this day in the King’s kingdom, 
d’ye fee me, has had moore un- 
towrd croffes and vexations and 
mifhaps and—but that’s noother 
here nor theear. 

This exordium came from a 
fquat figure, about four feet and a 
half high, with his head funk in 
his fhoulders, fmall eyes, exceed- 
ingly heavy large eye brows, red 
hair, prominent knuckles, and as 
thick as he was long. ‘The latter 
part of the foregoing fpeech rouz- 
ed the attention of the Irithman, 
out fourth traveller, who, which 
was rather to be wondered at con- 
fidering the communicative difpo- 
fition of that nation, had held his 
tongue till now. 

Croffes and vexation; and if 
you are at that, by thé living Lord 
but I have had plenty of em, my 
name gentlemen is O’Dogherty, 
and {o was my father’s, ay and my 





grandfather’s too. I fuppofe ther 
has not been a yéar or a day fince 
before the flood that our family has 
not had an O’Dogherty in it, and 
it has been the opinion of fomeof 
my ancefters that ould good mah 
Adam, the great grandfather of us 
all, belonged to fome branch of our 
family ; and was known among his 
acquaintance by the name of Adam 
O’Dogherty ; my mother was of 
Dermots, and I am baptized and 
chriflened by the name of Dermot 
O’Dogherty myfelf, and foto the 
Divil I pitch the man with all my 
foul, that fays or thinks he has had 
more fevare crofles and vexation 
than poor Dermot O’Dogherty, 
“I fee,” faid the perion whom 
we have deferibed as firft breaking 
filence in this little aflembly, and 
whom the reader will] be kind e- 
nough to recollect hereafter by the 
name of Wilfon, * you are very 
charitable in your fentiments,”"— 
“charitable to be fure-—do you 
take me for a hathin philofopher ?” 
Sure it is the duty of every 


Chrittian to be charitab] 


e, for 
thongh I would brake the dhéuth 
of any man alive, and give hima 
good beating into the bargain if he 
would affront me, yet I believe no 
man would be more forry for his 
misfortune afterwards. 

Whoy looke ye me, d’ye fee me 
friend, yow foay at your neam is 
Dirty Dogitie, my neam d’ye fee 
me is Arthur Boarfpeg, and as for 
a bludy nofe, I mind it as little as 
yow may hop; and as for your 
grandfather, d’ye fee me, I know 
as little of him as I do of yow ; and 
asfor your crofles and vexations 
being morar greater nor moine, d’ye 
fee me, * I believe it to be a loy,” 


faid the unpolifhed Arthur. 
« By 
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« By Jafus,” anfwered Dermot, 
enraged at the word lie, * but if 
you was my godfather’s own bro- 
ther but I’d {mite your eye out for 
that,” and brandifhing a large cud- 
gel, let it fall fo emphatically up- 
on the hard head of the fturdy 
Boarfpeg, that he realed like AXneas 
beneath the ponderous pebble flung 
by the brawny backed Diomed, 
and bit the duit. ‘* Take that till 
the cows come home,” faid the 
athletic hero, ready to repeat his 
blow had not his furious arm been 
arrefted by the hand of Wilfon ; 
“ for fheam Sir,” faid the interpo- 
fer, ®weuld you kill a defencelefs 
man?” “Let go my arrum,” faid 
the hot Hibernian, ‘‘ or by holy 
Mitre ll fplit your cheek. Oh! 
{weet Saint Patrick {natch me out 
of the world, if I don’t {nap his 
back-bone--give an Irifhman the 
lie! let go my arrum—a lie !—Pil 
feoop his fkull—Pil broil his en- 
trailsI’l] plaiiter the wall with 
his blood.” Pafion united to 
ftrength had now become {fo pow- 
erful, that he broke from Wilfon, 
and would certainly have comple- 
ted the bufineis he had begun fo 
fuccefsfully, had he not been inter- 
rapted in the affair by Emerton, 
the penfive gueit we at firit defcri- 
bed, who, notwithftanding the 
Trifhman was a ftrong raw-boned 
fellow, took hold of his arms, pla- 
ced him in his feat, and held him 
there as a mother would a fractious 
ftubborn child. 

Poor Arthur now began to reco- 
ver from that ftuped kind of fur- 
prize which the unmannerly fhila- 
lee of Dermot had thrown him in- 
to, and Minerva entring in the 
thape of a fat land-lady with fome 
Warm verjuice, and bathing the 
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contufion, the heroic Boarfpeg pre- 
pared himfelf for the combat, not 
by cafing himfelf in armour, as 
was the ancient cowardly practice, 
but by uncafing himfelf to the fkin, 
from the wafte upwards. “ Dom 
thee,” muttered the Chefhire heru, 
“© Pj] crufh thee—I’ll gi the fick a 
pouat, as thow has na had fince the 
coating of thy ey teeth—I’]] fqueeze 
all the whey outo’ thy guts I’le 
warrant thee.” 

“ That’s sight,” faid the brawn- 
backed tutelar goddefs, ‘* gee him 
a dooafe o four Chefheere butter- 
milk, an ill-looking Oirifh fon of 
a , and fend him whoam to get 
fome potatoes to’t.” 

«¢ Let me go Sir, if you pleafe,” 
faid the Hibernian, with a deal of 
compofure to Emerton. ‘ For 
what purpofe,” replied the latter ? 
“€ Only juft while I will be break- 
ing the jaw-bone of that bug,”— 
“¢ you fhall not fight.”—** Shant 1? 
By the holv fhirt of the holy Peter 
but I will, and it I don’t give him 
as good a bating as iver he refaved 
fince the firft hour of his taking a 
peep into the whurld, why then 
fay I am no Irifhman, and that my 
name is not Dermot O’Dogherty.” 

The peace making {fpectators 
finding there was no allaying the 
ferment cf the combatants, thought 
it moft advifeable to let them knead 
one another’s ribs fome trifle of 
time ; the only poffible means of 
evaporating the froth. 

And now did I but poffefs the 
true genius of an epic poet, what 
a fine opportunity for defcription 
is here, you fhould then be told 
how Mars entered, difguifed like 
an oftlar, to fecond and encourage 
the Melifian hero, who was def- 
cendant in a dircét line of the great 
King 
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King, Carrick O’Dogherty, who 
3000 years ago reigned near Bally- 
hulien, over nine acres and a half 
of good land, that is now turned 
intoa potatoe garden, and who de- 
rived his origin from another great 
King who lived, if we may believe 
a marginal note in the genealogy 
7000 and 15 years before the flood, 
you fould likewife hear, how at 
at every itroke of the combatants 
the fkies reverberated the mighty 
noife which has nothing in natare 
to which I (I mean as an epic poet) 
can compare it. ‘Thunder, were 
you in the clouds or your ear with. 
in a quarter of a yard of the great 
cannen on a birth-day, may give 
fome faint illuftration of the mat- 
ter ; neither fhall you be told how 
Minerva, alias the land-lady, clap- 
ped the fhort and brawny back of 
Boarfpeg, who looked according to 
my fimple fimile, like the {ump of 
an oak tree, and promifed hiim the 
half of a chine of fat pork, more 
greafy than that which Ulyffes pre- 
fented to Demodicus the poet, and 
which was fo thankfully received 
by the hungry bard if he awld 
leather (that was her word) that 
feaw treth villand. 

No, no, gentle reader, you, muft 
even be content to be told in plain 
profe, that after*fifteen minutes and 
thirteen feconds conteit for viéto- 
ry, and during which time Der. 
mot had beitowed as many hard 
blows, as upon a moderate com- 
putation, might have threfhed a 
cart load of wheat, or reduced a 
hogfhead of pumice-{tone to pow- 
der, upon the whrelenting fides of 
Arthur, he for very wearinefs was 
obliged to defitt, and yield the bat. 
tle to his obftinate antagoni{t, who 
tor ought we could perceive to the 


contrary, would have fuffered aj 
the drummers in the three regi: 
ments of foot guards to have beat. 
en the tatoo upon his body, at one 
time without flinching. Befidesit 
muft be acknowledged, he was not 
remifs in returning the Connaught 
man’s compliments, efpecially to. 
wards the latter end of the fray, 
when the tal! man began to tire, 
and then Arthur was artful with. 
al, for when the potatoe fed herb 
made a blow at him he generally 
ducked down his head, and with 
the aid of his bull’s neck and Her. 
culanean fhoulders fent it with {uch 
peculiar force into that part OF the 
body, called by the pupils of 
Broughton, the bread-bafket, that 
Dermot was obferved to reel feve- 
ral times, as if he had been play- 
ing. his gambols and imitating a 
profane citizen on a Sunday nighity 
who has been to air himfelf at the 
dog and duck, anc taken a cup tos 
much, Arthur himfelf attempted 
to jeer him, and enquired once or 
twice if he was troubled with the 
ftaggers, and what made him galp 
and cry hough fo, every now and 
then. The battle thus ended. 

Behold the blood-ftrained Boarf- 
peg, with the afliftance of his Tur- 
ky gilled fecond, the firm fiefhed 
landlady, cleanfing his clotted hair, 
and veiling his rough hide behind 
his homefpun dowla{s, which was 
not altogether fo fine as French 
cambrick. View him thro the in- 
terceflion of Emerton and Wilfon, 
fhaking hands with the hot-brain- 
ed Hibernian, who was equally 
ready now he had breathed a while 
to take a frefh bout or a frelb 
bumper. 

‘* Pray now,” faid Dermot, 


“ can any man remember what it 
. is 


























ts that you and I would be after 
being angry about, for upon my 
confcience it is quite and clane 
gone out of my head.” “ I am 
lad of that “ anfwered Wilfon, 
é for that’s a fure fign you bear 
no malice.” ‘* Malice! Oh fure, 
and if { would be bearing malice, 
I would be no fon of my fathers’. 
He ufed to fay to me, Dermot, 
whenever you quarrel let your re- 
fentment be very itrong, but not 
very long, and if your enemy was 
to kill you upon the fpot, provided 
there was no foul play, niver be 
angry with him afterwards, and I 
am W¥efolved, if fuch a mifchance 
fhould befai me, to have grace e- 
nough to remimber his advice.” 
“ Upon my word,” faidWilfon, 
“ that is a good chriitian like re- 
folution, but one thatI am afraid 
you will be puzzled to keep. As 
to the cafe of your quarrel, I am 
hot at all furprized at that, for I 
never knew a dozen men in my 
life, who would not, like you, have 
rifked almoit their falvation, that 
their own misfortunes were great- 
er than thofe of any other perfon. I 
have met with fome tolerably fe- 
vere myfelf, and am almott tempt- 
3 if every man in company will 
tell his ftory truly, to bind myfelf 
to treat you all with the beft fup- 
per the houfe will afford, if I am 
not the moft unfortunate man in 
the company." Oh honny mon 
dioul, but I will agree to that with 
al! my fow].”—« I know not,” faid 
Emerton, *‘ whofe diftrefies have 
been the moft poignant ; I with 
not to make any parade about my 
own; butas we are totally itrangers 
toone another, in order to pafs the e- 
vening agreeably, I will relate the 
chief of my adventures with al] my 
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heart,if they will any way contribute 
to the amufement of the company.” 

“ We have no doubt of that,” 
“© replied Wilfon, ** well what lay 
you, honeft Arthur, wil! you throw 
an your mite.” “ Anan”! Will you 
give us your hiftory—* Why, d’ye 
{ee me, I dooant varra wee] knooa 
what you mean by hiftory, I never 
meade a buke yet, d’ve fee me, a- 


‘ bout any fick nonfenie, but if any 


man i’ th’ parifh, ay, or the neext 
oather, can foay what I can foay, 
d’ye feeme, Pl] gee him leave to 
crop my ears for muh.—-Misfor- 
tunes indeed !—Which of yow 
have had a doozen ceaws: doy aw 
in a year, which God he k‘iooas, 
I had not aboon noine yea fin. 
—Let me fee! Ay, it was this var- 
ra day feven weeks that! heda 
feaw brindle of a feaw, that had 
eleven foine pigs at the litter, and 
the frumut teak ‘her, flic ate aw 
oop exceptin yan, an tat was roon 
oer by tat curit rooag Filbert’s 
ceart, for the varra nooantz,* its 
my reeal beleefi—Ay many, God 
held muh '—Your misfortunes ' 
had you ever three good reiks of 
hay, that was worth {teven and thir- 
ty fhilling a looad, an “twas worth 
a farthing, aw boornt deawni yan 
neat.——--—-Yet I thank my God, 
I due pratty weel and perhaps up- 
on occafion, d’ye fee me, { covid 
fho’ a as long a purf@%s a ‘cliow at 
carries a hoigher head; Bur that’s 
noather here ner theare, a’fce me, 
but I heates to heear fooak meaka 
din about nathin,letum gooa what 
Jhave gone throof &ther,c’yeflee me, 
Jet em begin topreate.--Mioy neim, 





- d’ye fee me, is Arthur Boarfpeg, Ym 


not afheamed of my neam, ts prate 
ty veel knovan about tiefe parts.” 
Oh !? to be fure, and I would 





* Lor the purpose. 
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be a great liar, if I would fay any 
thing about my cows, or about my 
pigs, becaufe why, | niver had 
any, and as for roiftering and goif- 
tering about my hay ricks, to be 
fare, and if L will be tilling trath, 
I cant do that itielf, and yit for all 
that, agrah, in my fimpie opinion, 
YOUs misiortunes are no more to 
compare to mine, than a dirty Ea- 
glith horfe-pond, to the lake of Kil- 
Jarney, a mole-warp to the hill of 
Hoath, a turf bog to the Phoenix 
park, or the crack of a loufe to the 
seport ofa cannon. O hone, hone. 
Whin wili I forget Sufy O Shaugh- 
efs. She was the only danghier 
of Squire O Shaughnefs of Drim- 
iwhsilin : I fell in love with her 
at the dith of her grandmother. 
On, an fhe howled fo -iweetly and 
fie afked her poor dead grancdmo- 
ther, why fhe would be laving her 
fo kindly. —And fo I wanted to be 
fiesling her away from her father’s 
own houfe, becafe why, I will teil 
vou, I loved her and thin there was 
Pat Macnamara and Bryan O Nale, 
and half a dozen more of us, all 
tight lads, and we would be taking 
her away, at midnight upon one of 
her fathers own hories and myfelf 
upon ancther, and to be fure when 
we thought the hounds had lof 
fcent, why we would be flopping 
and baiting a bit, but thin to be 
fure ; but thin to be fure, to fee 
how Sufy O’ Shaughnefs flung her 
arrums about my nick and {aid to 
me, “ To be fure, Dermot, tho 
I love you darely, lam viry angry 
wid you for binding my poor fad- 
ther tu the bed-poft and taking me 
away in this holus bolus manner,” 
and thin fays Ito her to comfort 
her, “ To be fure my dare Sufy, 
you are not infinfible how darely 
i love you, agrah, and as tor your 


t3 


ie os 
(To be comcluded in our next. ) 


father, fure you know that was the 
very way he itole your mother, and 
forsa the moriei of a tying fhould 
he or any foul in all the houfe have 
had, bet you know he is fo well 
beloved, that all Connaught would 
have been up m arrums in half ag 
hour fure, why if his little finger 
only aked aad they knew it.” 
“ Well while we were rifting our- 
felves here and draming of nodan. 
ger at all fure, and when all my 
companions had left me exceptone 
that had got to the Squire’s whitky 
fiafk before we fet off and fo we 
were obliged to lave him behind; 
why, who fhould come upto u 
upon a fall gallop, juit as we were 
going to fet off, but the Squire an 
half Connaught at his heels.—Oh! 
and to fee how he fazed his Suly— 
and thin to behold her looks—obh, 
when will I forget it >—* Mr. 
O’ Dogherty,” {aid he tome, “ why 
why would you be fialing my child 
away from me ?—to be iure you 
are a jontiemen, and tho perhaps 
you have not fo much cath as iome 
people, yit if you had atked my 
caughter Gke a jontlemen and I 
had found that fhe loved you, why 
you would not have been refuied, 
tor why ? But you have ufed me 
ill, and if you was my Lord Lieu- 
tenant of ali Ireland, you fhould 
have no daughter of mine now,’— 
Well, forra the word I had to iay 
for myfelf—why and I would have 
been obliged to the friend that 
would have taken a piftol and 
blown my brains out.—So about 
a week ago, Squire O’ Shaugimels 


‘came over to Eng!and and landed 


at Park gate, as 1 was tould, tho 
fome fay he took the packet ior 
Hollyhid, becaufe why, he knew 
elfe, I fhould be ftaling my dare 
Sufy again.” 
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EXTRACT from the MEMOIRE of the Abbe de COMMERELL, ox 
the culture, ufe and advantages of the DISETTE, or SCARCITY. 


ROOT. 


HE Difette or Scarcity Root 
is but Jately introduced into 
France. In Germany, where they 
are much in the ufe of it, they give 
it the name of Dick Ruben, Great 
Rape, and in fome places Dick 
Wurfel, the Great Root, and Man- 
gel Wurfel, Scarcity Root ; becaufe 
it thrives and furnifhes an excellent 
food for man and beaft, when other 
nutriment is fcarce and dear. This 
root cannot be clafied either with 
the turnip or carrot, and though, 
both in appearance and by its feed, 
it refembles the beei, yet it great- 
ly excells that root, and feems to 
form a {pecies of itfelf. Its culture 
is fo eafy, its ufes fo many, and it 
fupplies fo well the places of other 
forage, that it deferves particular 
attention, and claims the preference 
of all other roots ufed for the food 
of cattle. It fucceeds in all forts 
of ground, but beit in moift light 
land. 

This precious root is not affect- 
ed by the viciflitudes of the feafon, 
nor has itany deitructive enemy : 
the vine-fretter, which ravages eve- 
ty other plant, does not touch it. 
Tris not fubjeét to mildew, nor does 
the greateft drought {top its vege- 
tation. It does not impoverifh the 
foil where it grows, but rather im- 
proves and renders it fit for wheat, 
Orany other grain one chufes to 
fow in it before winter. 

In order to promote the culture 
of this precious root, and enfure 
fuccefs, I will point out the time 
and manner of fowing the feed ; 


of tranfplanting and cultivating the 
plants ; and of gathering the leaves, 
which are produced conitant, fuc- 
cefiive, and in great abundance, 
and are an excellent food for cat- 
tle. I will then give direCtions for 
gathering, curing and preferving 
the roots, and poirt out the time 
for re-planting them, in order to 
procure feed. I will alfo point 
out the manner of prepasing the 
roots, for feeding and fattening 
large cattle and raifing calves ; and 
then fav fomething of the general 
advantages to be derived from it. 
J. 
The time and manner of fowing the 
Jeed of the Scarcity Root. 

The feed may be fown at any 
time, when the {cafon will permit 
the ground to be prepared, from 
the laft of February to the middle 
of April. It may be fown cither 
broad-caft, or in rows at five inch- 
es apart; and fhould be covered at 
leaft an inch deep with good earth. 
It fhould be fown thin, becaufe it 
is large, and becaufe thereby it is 
eafier weeded ; and becaule by that 
means the plants become thrifty 
and vigorous. ‘The feed is com- 
monly fown ina garden, or ina 
piece of good Jand, well prepared 
for the PUP, 


The preparation of the ground for 
tran{planting the roots. 

As foon as the feed is fown, it 

becomes neceflary to prepare a piece 

of ground, where the roots may be 


tran{planted —lIt is with thefe roots 
as 
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as with all other plants. —The more 
the ground is dunged out, and the 
better it is prepared, the finer and 
larger will the roots grow, and the 
increafe of the leaves will be more 
abundant. In an indifferent foil 
the roots will not weigh more than 
four or five pounds, and the leaves 
cannot be gathered more than four 
or five times. But in a good foil 
they will weigh nine or ten pounds, 
and the leaves may be gathered 
eight orninetimes. In light, fan- 
dy, rich foil, they grow very large , 
and fome of them will weigh from 
fourteen to fixtcen pounds.* 
It. 
The time and manner of tran{planting 
} the Scarcity Rots. 

About the beginning of May, 
the ground being well turned up, 
either with the ipade or with deep 
ploughing, and being well dreffed 
and levelled, either with the rake 
or a harrow, it will then be time 
to examine the nurfery. If the 
roots be from five to fix inches long, 
and about the thicknefs of a goofe 
quill, they thould be pulled up. 
None of the fibres fhould be trim- 
med off, but the top of the leaves 
may be cut, as is commonly done 
with Endive. Then, with a dib- 
ble, holes are made in the ground, 
from four and a half, to five inches 


deep. The holes fhould be in ftrait 


lines, crofling each other at sight 
angles, in the form of checkers, a 
eighteen inches diftant, one from 
another. In each of thefe holes, a 
root is planted, fo as to leave about 
half an inch of the root above the 
ground. This isa very eafy, but 
a very effential precaution, without 
which the root will not thrive. In 
twenty-four hours the plants take 
root. Any perfon with a little 
practice, may readily plant trom 
1800, to 2000 ina day. 
IV. 
The firft gathering of the leaves, and 
culture of tke roots. 

About the end of June, or be- 
ginning of July, when the outer 
leaves are about a foot long, they 
are firit gathered, by breaking them 
off all round, clofe to the root ; for 
this purpofe, the thumb is pufhed 
down on the infide, to the root of 
the leaf. Care mutt be taken, not 
to leave any flumps of the leaves, 
nor fhould any leaves be gathered, 
but fuch as are bent towards the 
earth, the leaves being always pre- 
ferved with great care. Frefh leaves 
will immediately fprout, and grow 
more vigoroufly. As foon as this 
crop of leaves is gathered, the 
ground fhould be hoed, and the 
{urface of the ground newly ftirred, 
drawn up from the roots, fo that 
every root may be one inch and an 





# Although the time for Sooving the feed is from the latter end of February 








to the middle of April, yet it may be weil to Sow fome feed every month, even ta 
June 3 fo asto have always plants fit to be tranfplanted in any vacant place, 
either in the garden or in the fields. In 1784, the fries, fays the Abbe, bav- 
ing four times fucceffively defiroyed the Turnips I bad jown, I fubflituted im 
their place the Scarcity Roots. This was in the mouth of Auguft. Newer- 
thelefs, I gathered the leaves three times, and the roots aveighed from three ta 
Sour pounds, On hemp and flax ground, after the hemp and flax is pulled, 
Scarcity Roots may be planted, and ihey jucceed very well.- And this fecond 
cre, though of a different nature, will be worth as much as the fitft. 
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f, or two inches out of the 
ground ; fo that they will appear, 
as if planted in a bafin, of eighteen 
inches diameter. In light grounds, 
it will be fufficient to cut down the 
weeds, and draw up the earth from 
the roots. After this operation, 
which is effentially neceflary, no-. 
thing more is requifite, but to ga- 
ther in the leaves and the roots. 
This is the time, when the roots 
begin to extend and grow, in an 


‘aftonifhing manner, 
V 


The produ& of the leaves. 

In good land, the leaves may be 
gathered every twelve or fifteen 
days. The Abbe fays, that he has 
more than once, found, that in 
twenty-four hours, the leaves grew 
from twenty to thirty jiines, thatis, 
from two, to two and a half inches 
long, and eighteen lines, or one 
inch and a half broad ; fo that, at 
the fecond gathering, they were 
from twenty-eight to thirty inches 
long, and from twenty to twenty- 
two inches broad. This he ob- 
ferves, will appear incredible, un- 
til experience demonftrates the 
truth of it. 

VI. 
Their ufe for cattle. 

Oxen, cows and fheep eat them 
greedily, thrive exceedingly, and 
foon fatten on them. ‘They are gi- 
ven to them whole, as they come 
from the field. Dunghill fowls eat 
them, when cut into {mall pieces, 
and mixed with bran. Even hor- 
fescan foon be brought to eat them, 
and may be kept upon them the 
whole fummer. But then it will 


be neceflary to chop them in pie- 
ces with the inftrument hereafter 
mentioned, for chopping the roots, 
ac to mix them with chaff or cut 
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ftraw. Hogs eat them alfo, gree- 
dily. 

It is to be obferved that milch 
cows which one would with tokeep 
fo, may, without inconvenience, 
be fed entirely with thefe leaves, 
from eight to fitteen days fucceflive- 
ly. During the firit days the quan- 
lity of milk is encreafed and the 
cream is excellent: but if they be 
kept entirely upon this forage, they 
foon fatten aftonifhingly, and their 
milk gradually decreafes. In or- 
der therefore to keep the cows to 
their milk, it will be neceflary to 
mix grafs with the leaves in the 
proportion of one of grafs to two or 
three of leaves. Or they may be 
fed with grafs once a day, or every 
three days fed one whole day on 
grafs. By this means, the cows will 
be kept in fine order, and their miik 
will be excellent. When there is 
an appearance of rain or bad wea- 
ther, a fufficient quantity of leaves 
fhould be gathered to lait two or 
three days; but the heaps fhould 
be frequently turned to prevent 
their heating. In planting a quan- 
tity of roots proportioned to the 
number of cattle to be fed or fat- 
tened, one is fure of being fupplied 
with a fufficient quantity of leaves 
be the weather what it may, even 
though there fhould be a fevere 
and Jong drought. The Abbe ob- 
ferves, that he attempted to dry the 
leaves and fo ufe them for dry fod- 
der, but did not find it anfwer. 

Vil. 
The ufe of the leaves for men. 

The leaves furnifh a wholefome 
and an agrecable nutriment for 
men ; they are eaten like beets, 
and they have not the earthy tafte 
of the beet, but rather that of the 
artichoke. ‘They may be dreffed 

different 
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different ways. When dreffed like 
{pinage, many give them the prete- 
rence. The roots may be boiled 
and eaten in the winter. ‘The 
leaves produced by the roots in a 
cellar, furnith alfo a delicate fallad 
in the winter. 
Vill. 
The gathering of the root. 

The firft coming of hard froft 
determines the moment for gather- 
ing in the roots. Fine weather 
fhould be improved for this preci- 
ous harveft, even at the rifque of 
beginning fome days fooner than 
might otherwife be neceflary. It 
is of importance to the prefervation 
of the root, that it be ftored with- 
out moiiture. The day being fix- 
ed on, the roots fhould be pulled 
in the morning and left on the 
ground, that the fun and air may 
dry them. Children follow the 
pullers and cut off the leaves clofe 
tothe root. This may be done 
while they are in the ground, the 
evening or fome days before the 
pulling. In the evening the roots 
are gathered into heaps. If they 
are well aired, they are then put 
under cover in a cellar or other dry 
place out of the reach of froft. If 
there be no danger of rain, they 


may be left on the ground all nj 

and carried next day to the maga. 
zine or place of depofit. When 
the weather will admit of their be. 
ing left in the air two or three days, 
it is of great advantage in prefery. 
ing them. They fhould be hand. 
Jed gently in loading and unload- 
ing them ; for as they have a very 
thin fkin, they are eafily bruifed, 
and then they do not keep fo well. 


IX. 
The choice of roots to be referved for 


Seed. 

The time of gathering is the time 
for fele€ting roots proper for feed, 
The only roots proper for this, are 
thofe of a middling fize, even, 
fmooth, the outfide of a rofe color, 
and infide white or marbled with 
red and white. Thofe are the 
marks to defignate thofe which 
ought to be fet apart for this pur- 
pofe. Thofe which are all white 
or all red, are either degenerated 
or real beets, the feed of which 
have got mixed with that of the 
Scarcity. The roots defigned for 
feed, muft be kept by themfelves 
in a dry place entirely out of the 
reach of moifture or froft. 


(Remainder in our next.) 
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Ai Be if 
a late Dr. Magrath being 


called to vifit a fick man, 
afked him, as he entered the room, 
how he did? “ O Doktor,” replied 
the man, in a plaintive tone, “* lam 
dead.” The Doétor immediately 
left the room and reported in the 
neighborhood that the man was 
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dead. The report was at firk 


believed and circulated ; but as 
foon as the miltake was difcover- 
ed, the Doétor was afked, why he 
had propagated a falfe report ? He 
replied, that he did it upon the def 
authority, for he had it from the 
man's own mouth, 
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Go the EDITOR of the AMERICAN MAGAZINE: 


SIR, 


The following Letter was written by a young Scotsman, in Newcaftle upon 
Tyne, to his Sweetheart, in Alnwick, South-Britain. As it is very cu- 
rious, it may be entertaining to many of your reagers, by publijbing it you 


avill very much oblige, 


My Lovely Cuarmer, 


HIS comes with my kindeft 
and moit affectionate Jove 
to you, hoping you are well, as I 
am at prefent, for which, I fhall 
ever adore that Being, that gave 
you and me and all things elfe an 
exiftence —I am not certain when 
I may fee you, confidering the 
great diftance that intervenes be- 
twixt us. But, neither the diftance 
of place, nor the {pace of time, can 
eclipfe or fully that flame, which 
love has kindled in my breait for 
you, 

I fhall here entertain you, with 
an eflay upon the agreement and 
harmony, which the very letters of 
our names bear to one another, in 
the arranged order of the alphabet, 
which are as tollow. , 

The places, your Chriftian name 
poflefies in the alphabet are thus, 13, 
1,18, 7,1, 18, 5 and 20, their ag- 
gregate is 83. ‘Thofe of your fur- 
hame are, 3, 15, 23, 5,14 and 1@, 
their aggregate is 79. 

_ The places, my iurname fuftains 
in the alphabet, are 3,1, 9, 18, 
14, 19, their aggregate is 64. Now 
if you divide 83 the total belong- 
ing to your Chriftian name, by the 
number of letters in it, viz. 8, the 
quotient is 10 and 3 over, equal to 
the fum of lettcrs in both my 


Sir, 


Your moft humble Servant, 
CURIOSUS., 


Alnwick, Auguft 29, 1777. 


names. And if you divéde 64 the 
total of my furname’s place in the 
alphabet, by the fum of letters in 
my Chriftian name, viz. 4, the 
quotient is 16 equal to the aggre- 
gate of both my names added to 
your furname, that is, 4-4-6 --6 
==16, which feems to be a progno- 
ftication that the time is near at 
hand, when your furname fhall be 
loft in mine, when you fhall re- 
ceive a new name by entering into 
a marriage relation. Which by 
the bye, I cannot help thinking, 
that the fpiritual marriage between 
Chrift and believers, is held out 
unto us in the divine oracles in a 
very beautiful light ; where it is 
compared to a marriage cove- 
nant: and very probably it was 
this, which the Apoitle John had 
in his eye, when fpeaking, in the 
book of his revelation, of the new 
and white ftene that fhould be giv- 
en unto the bride the Lamb’s wife, 
See chap. 2, ver. 17, compared 
with chap. 3, ver. 12.—But to 
proceed. If you divide 162 the 
aggregate of both your names by 
14, the fum of letters in both your 
names, the quotient is 11 and 8 
over, to this 11 if you add the 3 
that remained of the divifion of 
$3 by 8, the fum is equal ai 

the 
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the fum of both your names, If 
you divide r1t the aggregate of 
iny two names in the alphabet, by 
10, the quotient is alforr and 1 
over. Now, if you add all thefe 
remainders together viz. 8, 3: and 
1, the fum is 12, equal the fum of 
both our furnames. Andas the 
fame number of letters is in both 
our furnames, viz. 6=-12, your 
Chriitian name has ‘the double of 
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next magazine and oblige 


HAT women give a prefe- 
rence to “ frivolous men 
poffefling no valuable talent, no one 
quality fufficient to procure either 
refpect or efteem,” is an affertion 
void of truth :—The Lounger does 
little fervice to the caufe of our fex 
by his vindication, he mutt imagine 
the fuppofition well founded, elfe 
why vindicate it? This affertion 
has been made by men of learning 
and genius no doubt, in a fit of 
chagrin ; men, who when in com- 
pany with ladies, will (cither from 
an idea of their fuperiority, or a 
confcioufnefs of their deficiency in 
manner and addrefs) fit filent, or 
talk of fuch fubjeéts as no female 
ever made her ftudy, or wifhed to 
hear of ; and in terms, none buta 
perfon of abitrufe ftudy could un. 
derftand ; or perhaps to avoid that, 
and from the idea that nothing but 


letters mine has, viz. 8, which 
feems to carry this myftery in jt, 
that you are of double worth aq 
value to me, and are to have the 
preeminence tome. But,] hope, 
this priority of excellence above 
me will not make you look with 
any kind of hifling contempt on me 
your minor. 

N. B. The Lovers names are 
John Cairns and Margaret Cowens, 
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In your laft very ufeful and entertaining publication, you gawe us from th 

4 Lounger a piece entitled * A Vindication, Sc.” I confe/s myfelf pleapd 
with many parts of it, but theught it a duty I owe my sex, to endeavo 

to foew the abfurdity of the fuppofition, “ that women give the preferene 

to men of inferior talents.”"—I know you have a high idea of the impor 

tance of the Ladies in fociety—=1 hope you will injert the following ingow 


ELIZA, 


what is frivolous can entertain 
lady, the learned gentleman 4d- 
drefles a woman of fenfe equal or 
fuperior to his own, and of know- 
ledge in polite literature not infe- 
rior; in a ftile adapted to the cd 
pacity of an ideot, and on fubjeds 
fitting only to pleafe the child f 
larger grovth; any one of thefe 
behaviors muft difguft, and if there 
isin the company, a man of good 
and eafy addrefs, who has a true 
idea of the dignity of our fex, and 
a with to pleafe (though poffefling 
no one talent, no one quality fufi- 
cient to procure either refpect of 
efteem) be affured his converfation 
will be preferred to that of “ Sif 
Gravity,” or Monfieur Contempt, 
with all their all-fufliciency and 
knowledge. , 
But, fir, let the man of genius 
and fuperior talents view us in the 
hight 




















































fight we are entitled to, and treat 
us with due refpeét and attention ; 
let him fhew by his behavior that 
he wifhes to make himfelf agreea- 
ble ; and we will excufe the want 
of thofe graces which more im- 

rtant ftudies have prevented him 
Soih acquiring, and (whatever 
may be thought of us to the con- 
trary) prefer the beautified mind ta 
the decorated perfon :—but do not 
let him prefume fo much on his 
weil cloathed mind as to neglect 
his drefs altogether, let him beware 
of apparent contempt or negleét, 
—Let the man of genius follow my 
inftructiors, and he wil! ne longer 
fay that we prefer the frivolous man 
to him. 
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I wonder the more at this afler- 
tion, as it is fo reafonable to {up- 
pofe, that we muft be more pleafed 
with the company of thofe whom 
the world call wife, and mult pre- 
fer the company of the man of fenfe, 
becaufe his attention is an acknow- 
ledgement of good {fenfe in us. 


Let the man of genius pay fome 
attention to the graces, and he will 
fee, that the predileétion will be fo 
much in his favor, that fops and 
triflers will be forced to fly from 
female company, and ftudy till 
qualified to pleale by converfamon 
like his. 
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My amiable Friends, 


LTHOUGH men in general 

are expofed to the fufpicion 

of your fex, and their opinions are 
often conftrued into flattery or ftra- 
tegem, yet the tenor of the follow- 
ing remarks will, it is prefumed, 
bear fach marks of fincerity as to 
give them a place in your confi- 
dence. ‘They are not the precepts 
of a morofe initruétor——nor the opi- 
nions of a hoary fage who has loft 
all relith for the joys of life, and 
withes to reftrain the innocent plea- 
fures of fenfe. They do not pro- 
ceed from a peevifh old bachelor, 
whom a phlegmatic conftitution, 
or repeated difappointments have 
changed into a hater of your fex ; 
but they come from a heart capable 
of being foftened by your charms 
Or your misfortunes—a heart that 


Hh 


never harbored a with but to fee 
and make you happy. ‘They are 
the fentiments of a young friend: 
one who has lived long enough, if 
not to feel his ow» faults, at leatt 
to difcover thofe of others; and to 
form atolerable eftimate of your 
worth in focial life. 

Our Savior, when on earth, took 
a child in his arms and faid, “ of 
fuch is kingdom of heaven.” I ne- 
ver view a circle of little mifies 
without recollecting the divine 
comparifon. Acoileétion of {weet 
little beings, with voices as melo- 
dious as the notes of the nightin- 
gale, whofe cheeks even a whilper 
will cover with bluthes, and whole 
hearts are as pure as the falling 
fnow-drop, is heaven in miniature, 
Such is the defeription of my little 
female 
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female friends inthe bloom of child- 
hood. To preferve that delicacy 
of mind, which nature. furnifhes ; 
which conftitutes the glory of your 
fex, and forms the principal guard 
of your own virtue, is the bulinefs 
of education. In this article, you 
have an opportunity to dilplay 
the excellence of your character, 
and to exert your talents molt fuc- 
cefsfully in benefiting fociety. 

A woman without delicacy, isa 
woman without reputation; for 
chaftity really exiits in the mind.; 
and when this fountain is pure, the 
words & actions that flow trom it will 
be chaiteand delicate. Young miffes 
therefore fhould be removedas far as 
pofiible frem all company that can 
taint their minds, oraccultom them 
to indecency of any kind. Their 
nurfes, their companions, their 
teachers fhould be fele¢ted from 
people of at leaft uncorrupted mo- 
rals and amiable manners. 

But a more advanced ilage of 
life, the time when young ladies 


enter into fociety, is, with reipedk~ 


to their future reputation, a period 
extremely critical. Little, my dear 
friends, do you reflect, how im- 
portant is the manner in which you 
enter into life. Prudery and co- 
quetry are extremes equally to be 
fhunned, becaufe both are equally 
difagreable to aur fex, and fatal to 
yourreputations. it has been faid 
that coquets often lofe their repu- 
tation, while they retain their vir- 
tue ; and that prudes often pre- 
ferve their reputation, after the 

have Joit their virtue. I would on- 


ly add this remark, that coquets are 
generally, but pruges almo/t always 
fufpected; and fufpicion is as fa- 


tal toa female chara¢ter, as a crime. 
Is this unjuit ? Coquetry and pru- 


dery are both affectation; every {pe: 
cies of affectation deferves punith. 
ment ; and when perfons relinguith 
their own natural characters for 
thofe which are borrowed, is it un. 
jalt to fufpect their motives, asg 
punithment for the offence? 

You are taught to fufpeé& the man 
who flatters you. But your good 
fente will very eafily diftinguith 
between exprefiions of mere civili- 
ty and declarations of real efteem, 
In general one rule holds, that the 
man whois moft lavith in declara- 
tions of efteem and admiration, 
loves and admires you the leaf. A 
profufion of flattery is real:ground 
for {ufpicion. Real efteem is evin- 
ced by a uniform courfe of polite 
re{fpectful behavior——This isa 
proof on which you may depend= 
it is a flattery the moit grateful to 
a lady of underftanding, becaule it 
muft proceed from a real refpett 
for her character and virtues. 

Permit me here to fuggeft one 
caution. You are told that un- 
meaning flattery is an infult to your 
underitandings, and fometimes you 
are apt to refent it. This fhould 
be done with great prudence. Pre- 
cipitate refentment is dangerous; 
it may not be deferved at the time 
—it may make you an enemy—t 
may give uneafinefs to a friend—it 
may give your own hearts pain—it 
may injure you by creating a ful 
picioa that it is all affectation. The 
common place civilities of dang- 
ling beaux may be very trifling and 
difagreeable, but can rarely amount 
to an infult, or deferve more than 
indifference and neglect. _ Refent- 
ment of fuch trifles can hardly be 
mark of true dignity of foul. 

At this period of life, let the 


prime excellence of your characters, 
DELICACY) 
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peLicacy, be difcovered in all 
your words and actions. Permit 
me, as one acquainted at leaft with 
the fentiments of my own fex, to 
aflure you, that a man never re- 
fpeéts a woman, who does not re- 
pe&t herfelf. ‘Che moment a wo- 


‘man fuffers to fall from her tongue, 


any expreflions that indicate the 
leaft indelicacy of mind ; the mo- 
ment fhe ceafes to blufh at fuch ex- 

refions from eur fex; fhe ceafes 
to be refpe&ted, becaufe as a lady, 
fhe isno longer refpe€lable. What- 
ever familiarity of converfation 
may be vindicable or pardonable 
in either fex alone, there is, in 
mixed companies, a facred decorum 
that fhould not be violated by one 
rudeidea. And however difpofed 
the ladies may be to overlook {mall 
tranfgreflions in our fex, yet unfor- 
giving man cannot eafily forget the 
offences of yours, efpecially when 
thofe offences difcover a want of all 
that renders you lovely. 

If your words are to be fo ftriét- 
ly watched, how much more atten- 
tion is neceflary to render your 
condu& unexceptionable. You 
charge our fex, with being the fe- 
ducers—the betrayers of yours.— 
Admit the charge to be partially 
true, yet let us be candid. As 


profligate as many of our fex are 


acknowledged to be, it is but juf- 
tice to fay, that very few are fo a- 
bandoned as-to attempt deliberate- 
ly the feduétion of an artlefs and 
innocent lady, who fhows, by her 
conduét, that fhe is confcious of the 
worth of her reputation, and that 
fhe refpeéts her own character. I 
have rarely found a libertine who 
had impudence enough to afiail 
Virtue, that had not been expofed 
by fome improprieiies of conduct. 
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There is fomething fo command- 
ing in virtue, that, even villains 
re{fpecs her, and dare not approach 
her temples but in the charaéter 
of her votaries. 

But when a woman is incautious 
—when fle is ready to fall into 
the arms of any man that approach- 
es her—when fhe fuffers double 
entendres, indecent hints, and con- 
verfation to flow from her lips in 
mixed companies, fhe removes the 
barriers of ker reputation—fie dif- 
arms herfelf, and thoufands confi- 
der themfelves at liberty to com- 
mence an attack. 

When fo much depends on your 
principles and reputation; when 
we expect to “erive al] the happi- 
ne{s of the married life from that 
fource, can it be a crime to wifh 
for fome proof of your virtue be- 
fore the indiffoluble connection js 
formed ? Is that virtue to be truit- 
ed which has never been tempted ? 
Is it abfurd to fay that an attack 
may be made even with honorable 
intentions? Admit the abfurdity, 
but fuch attempts are often made 
and may end in yourruin. The 
man may then be wretched in his 
miftake, becaufe he is difappointed 
in his opinion and expe¢tations. Be 
aflured, my friends, thateven vile 
man cannot but eiteem the womay 
who re{pects herfelf. Welook to 
you, in a worid of vice, for that 
delicacy of mind, that innocence 
of life, which render you lovely 
and ourfelves happy. 

Do you with for admiration ?— 
But admiration is as tranfient as 
the blaze of a meteor. Ladies who 
have the moit admirers are often the 
lait to find valuable: partners. 

Do you with to be efteemed and 
loved? It is eafy to render your- 

icives 
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felves efteemable ahd apt Tt is 
only by retaining that foftnefs of 
menners, that obliging and delicate 
attention to every character, which, 
whether natural or acquired, are at 
fome period of life, the property of 
almoit every female. Beauty and 
money without merit will fome- 
times command eligible conneéti- 
ons; but fuch conneétions do not 
an{wer the wifhes of our hearts— 
they do not render us happy.——— 
Learning or an acquaintance with 
books may be a very agreeable or 
a very difagreeable accomplith- 
ment ; in proportion to the difce- 
tion of the lady who pofleffes it. 
Properly employed, it is highly fa- 
tisfaétory to the lady and her con- 
nections ; but I believe obfervati- 
on will confirm my conjecture, 
that a ftrong attachment to books 
in a lady, often deters a man from 
approaching her with the offer of 
his heart. This is afcribed to the 
pride of our fex, That the impu- 
tation is always falfe I wil] not a- 
ver, but I undertake to fay, that if 
apr is the caufe, it is fupported 

y the order of nature. 

One fex is formed for the mare 
hardy exercifes of the Council, the 
field and the laborious employ- 
ments of procuring fubfiftence, 

Theother, for the fuperintendance 
of domeftic concerns, and for dif- 
fufing blifs thro focial life. When 
a woman quits her own depart- 
ment, fhe offends her hufband, not 
merely becaufe fhe obtrudes her- 
felf upon dis bufinefs, but becaufe 
fhe departs from that {phere which 
is afligned her in the order of fo. 
ciety—becauie fhe negleéts her du- 
ty and leaves her oevm department 
vacant. The fame remark will 


apply to the man who vifits the 





kitchen and gets the name of , 
Betty. The fame prineiple which 
excludes a man from an attention 
to domeftic bufinefs, excludes 4 
woman from law, mathematics and 
aftronomy. Each fex feels ade. 
gree of pride in being beft quali. 
fied for a particular ftation, anda 
degree. of refentment when theo. 
ther encroaches upon their privi- 
lege. This is a€ting conformably 
to the conftitution of fociety, A 
woman would not willingly mar. 
ry a man who is ftrongly inclined 
to pafs his time in feeing the houfe 
and furniture in order, in fuper- 
intending the cooks, or in working 
gaufe and tiffany ; for the would 
predidt, with fome certainty, that 
he would negle& his proper buf. 
nefs. In the fame manner, a man 
is cautious, of forming a connec- 
tion with a woman, whofe predi- 
lection for the {ciences might take 
her attention from neceflary fami- 
ly-concerns. 

Ladies however are not general. 
ly charged with a too ftrong ate 
tachment to books. _ It is necel 
fary that they fhould be well ac- 
quainted with every thing that ref- 
pects life and manners—with 4 
knowledge of the human heart and 
the graceful accomplifhments, The 
greateft misfortune is, that your 
early ftudics are not always well 
direfted—and you are permitted 
to devour a thoufand volumes of 
fictitious nonfenfe, when a {maller 
number of books, at lefs trouble 
and expenfe, would furnifh you 
with more valuable treatures of 
knowledge. 

To be Jovely then you mutt be 
content to be aomen ; to be mild, 
focial and fentimental—to be ac- 


quainted with ail that belongs 
your 
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our department—and leave the 
mafculine virtues, and the pro- 
found refearches of iiudy to the 

rovince of the other {fex. 

That it may be neceflary, for 
political purpofes, to confider man 
asthe fuperior in authority is to 
me probable—I queition whether 
a different maxim would not de- 
ftroy your own happinefs. 

A man is pleafed with the defer- 
ence his wife fhows for his opini- 
ons—he often loves her even for 
her want of information, when it 
creates a kind of dependence upon 
his judgement—On the other hand, 
awoman always defpifes her huf- 
band for his inferiority in under- 
ftanding and knowledge, and bluth- 
es at the figure he makes in the 
company of men who pollefs fupe- 
rior talents. Do not thefe faéts 
juttify the order of fociety, and 
render fome difference in rank be- 
tween the fexes, neceflary to the 
happinefs of both? But this {fu- 
periority is comparative and in 
fome meafure, mutual. In many 
things, the woman is as much fu- 
perior to her hufband, as he is to 
her, in any article of information. 
They depend on each other, and 
the aflumption of any prerogative 
or fuperiority in domettic life, is 
a proof that the union is not per- 
feft—it a ftrong evidence that 
the parties are not, or wi// not be 


happy. 


Inthe choice of hyfbands, my 
fair readers, what fhall I fay ? It 
has been faid or infinuated that you 
prefer men of inferior talents, This 
inottrue. You are fenfible that 
a good addrefs and a refpectful at- 
tention, are the qualities which 
moft generally recommend to the 
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efteem of both fexes. A philofo- © 
pher, who is abfent and ftupid, 
will not pleafe as a companion ; 
but of two perfons equal in other 
re{peéts, the man of fuperior talents 
is your choice. If my obferva- 
tions have not deceived me, you 
pride yourfelves in being connec- 
ted with amen of eminence. I 
mention this to contradict the o 
pinion maintained in the Lounges, 
that Ladies give a fort of prefer- 
ence to men of inferior talents. 
The opinion wants extenfion and 
qualification—it extends to both 
fexes, when true, but is never true, 
except when men of talents are 
deftitute of focial accomplifhments. 

Money is the great objet af 
defire with both fexes ; but how 
few obtain it by marriage ? With 
re{pect to our fex, I confefs, it is 
not much toa man’s crecittofeeka 
fortune without any exertions of his 
own ; but the ladies often make a 
capital miftake in the means of ob- 
taining their object. ‘Whey afk, 
what is a man’s fortuxe ? Whereas, 
if they are in purfuit of wealth— 
folid permanent wealth,they fhould 
afk, is hea man of bufinefs ? Of ta- 
Lents ? Of perfevering indufiry ?— 
Does he know the ufe of money ? "The 
difference in the two cafes is this : 
The man of fortune, who has not 
formed a habit of acquiring pro- 
perty, is generally ignorant of the 
ufe of it. He not only fpends it, 
but he {pends it without fyftem or 
advantage, and often dies a poor 
man. But the man who knows 
how to acquire property, generally 
keeps his expenditures within his 
income—in exerting his talents to 
obtain, he forms a habit of ufng his 
property to advantage, and com/ 
monly enjoys life as well in accz- 

mulating 
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mulating an eflate, as the man of 
fortune does in difipating one. My 
idea is briefly ‘this ; that the wo- 
man who matries a man of bufi- 
nefs, with very little property, has 
a better chance for a fortune in 
middle life and old age, than one 
who marries ¢ rich man who lives 
in idlenefs. 


After all, ladies, it depends much - 


on yourfelves: to determine, whe- 
ther your families fhall enjoy eafy 
circumitances. Any man may ac- 
quire fomething by his applica- 
tion ; but ecozomy the moft difficult 
article in conducting domeftic con- 
cerns, is the womans province. 

You fee with what franknefs and 
candor I tell you my opinions. 
This is undoubtedly the bet mode 
‘of conduéting focial intercourfe, and 
particularly our intercourfe with 
the faireft part of creation. 

I write from feeling—from ob- 
fervation—from experience. The 
fexes, while they keep their proper 
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fpheres, cannot fail to render exh 
other focial and happy. But frgi 
as yours is commonly reprefented, 


you may not only boatft of a {y 
rior fhare of virtue yourfelves, be 








of guarding and cherifhing outs, 
You have not only an intereft jn 
being good for your owz fakes, but 
fociety is interefted in your goodneg 
—you polifh our manners—¢or. 
rect our vices—and infpire our 
hearts with a love of virtue. Can 
a man who loves an amiable wo. 
man, abandon himfelf to vice 
which fhe abhor: ? May yourin. 
fluence over our fex be encreafed 
—not merely the influence of beau. 
ty and gay accomplifhments, but 
the influence of your virtues, whole 
dominion controls the evils, and 
multiplies the bleflings of fociety, 
A fervent with to extend this mild 
dominion of goodnefs warms the 
heart and dire¢ts the pen of 
ALPHONZO. 
New-York, March 18, 1788. 
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TOR, on the Subje& of the Fortifications in the Weftern Country. 
Dated Y a'uz-Coirece, Feb. 27, 1788. 


DEAR SIR, 
HAVE daly received your let- 
ters you were fo obliging as to 
fend in manufcript, which were 
printed inthe magazine. In your 
Jai you have confidered, and com- 
prekended aj] the objeétions a- 
gainft the hypothefis that the ruins 
of fortifications on the Ohio were 
the work of Ferdinand de Soto. 
Altho I had communicated my 
objections to you ore-tenus, yet I 
Was writing and digelting them, 
upon my receipt of your fecond 
Jetter, with a view that you fhould 
have fubjoined them in your next 
publication ; but my defign is fu- 





perfeded by your anticipation: 
Notwithftanding you have inge- 
nioufly and learnedly adduced all 
that probably can be faid on the 
fubjeét, yet it remains, in fome 
meafure, problematical : I am not 
fatisfied. I with to fee the fub- 
je@ more fully handled, than I 
think the lights we are now pol- 
feffed of will permit. I cannot 
well conceive that Soto fhould be 
under a neceflity of ereéing fuch 
confiderable works, when his 4 
tillery and fire arms would keep 
the Indians at adiftance. I,doubt 


whether Soto reached the ane 



















of the Miflifippi or lake Pepin in 

© of latitude. Even in Kentuc- 
ky there are three at leait very 
large fortifications ; at Lexington, 
Mutkingum and Scioto ; and that 
at Pepin, is one mile in length. I 
{carcely fee the neceffity of thefe 
extenfive works for a corps of a 
thoufand marching forces furnifh- 
ed with the ultima ratio regum. Be- 
fides it feems to me that his flock, 

rt of which were {wine, could 
fardly travel with the rapidity you 
fuppofe. Thefe things 1 only fug- 
gelt, while I thank your for you 
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difquifition and am as defirous as 
yourfelf of finding a folution inthe 
expedition of Soto. 

Ihave read the hiftory in Ro- 
berts with the clofeft attention. 
The narrative of the expedition is 
extremely deficient as to diftances 
and places. That the Rio Grand 
is the Miflifippi is not clear ; for 
I have an old map which gives 
that name to a river which dif- 
charges itfelf near Penfacola, 

I am Sir, 
your obliged humble fervane 
EZRA STILES. 


[The Editor has only to obferve in reply, that it does not appear that Scte 
had any.cannon in his army ; on the contrary, circumflances create a firoxg 


prefamption be had none. 


Lt is very clear that be was north of the Ohio and 


the Mifloori, but how far north, caunot be afcertained. That the name Rio 
Grand may have been given to fome finaller river in Florida, than the Mifi- 
Spi is poffible ; but if fa, it wvas doubtle/s by miflake ; accurate geographers 


gave that name to the Miffifippi only.) 
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VERY worthy man in a 
neighboring State was re- 
markable for his abfence of mind. 
In one of his profound reveries, he 
faddied his horfe to carry a bag of 
corn to a mill at fome diftance, but 
forgetting to place the bag and 
himfelf too upon the horfe, he took 
the corn upon his own fhoulders, 
led the horfe and marched nearly 
a mile, before he difcovered his 
miftake. At length one of his 
neighbors met him, and to his 
great furprize, afked him whether 
it would not be eafier for him to 
let his horfe carry the bag of corn? 
The man took the hint, laid the 
load upon his horfe and proceeded 
on his way. 


R. F being in England 
in the year 1775; was aiked 
bya Nobleman, what would fa- 





tisfy the Americans ? He anfwer- 

ed, that it might eafily be compri- 

fed in afew Re’s, which he imme- 

diately wrote on a piece of paper, 

Thus 

{--call your forces, 

-ftore Caftle William, 

-pair the damage done to 
Bolton, 

-peal your unconftitutional 
atts, 

-nounce your pretenfions to 
taxes, 

Re-< -fund the duties you have ex- 
torted ; after this 

-quire, and 

-ceive payment for the. dee 
ftroyed tea,with the volun. 
tary grants of the colo- 
nies, and then 

-joice in a happy 

| -conciliation. 
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GAMBADO, Ej. 


HIS 4udicrous work, form- 
ed on the model of Swift's 
* Advice t2 Servants,” which has 
produced fo many imitations, is, 
in many in‘tances, executed with 
very great humor, and irrefiftably 
provokes otr laughter. ‘The au- 
thor gives direétions for every pof- 
fible mode of horfemanfhip, walk- 
ing, trotting, cantering, galloping, 
ftumbling and tumbling, illuftra- 
ted with copper-plates ; of which 
it is enough to fay, that they come 
from the port folio of Mr, Bun- 
bury. 
Mr, Garabado arranges his work 
in the following order: How to 
choofe a horfe ; how to tackle him; 
in what fort of drefs to ride him ; 
how to mount and manage him ; 
how to ride him out; and above 
all, how tc ride him home again. 

As to the firft head, the choice 
of a horfe,; he leans moftly to that 
particular clafs known by the name 
of dray horfes, in preference to 
blooded ones. 

** On the road what dangers do 
we incur from the weaknefs of our 
horfes ! ‘The pitiful {pider legged 
things of this age fly into a ditch 
with you at the fight of a pocket 
handkerchief, or the blowing of 
your nofe’; whereas mount one of 
thefe, an¢ the world cannot altar 
hey route :——Meet a higler’s cart, 

e will ftp it, either with his own 
head or your leg ; fall in with a 
hackney ¢oach, and he will carry 
you flap dah againft it.” 

* The height of a horfe is per. 
feétly inimaterial, provided he is 
higher behind than before. No- 
Shing is more pleafing toa travel- 
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ler than the fenfation of continy. 
ally getting forward : whereas the 
riding a horfe of a contray make, 
is like {warming the banifters of g 
ftair cafe, when, tho perhaps yoy 
really advance, you feel as if you 
were going backwards.” 

“© Let him carry his head low, 
that he may have an eye to the 
ground, and fee the better where 
he fteps. 

“« The lefs he lifts his fore-legs, 
the eafier he will move for his ri- 
der, and he will likewife bruh all 
the ftones out of his way, which 
might otherwife throw him down. 
If he turns out his toes as wellas 
he fhould do, he will then difperfe 
them to the right and the left, and 
not have the trouble of kicking the 
fame ftone a fecond time. 

* * * @ & # #@ 

« A bald face, wall eyes, and 
white legs (if your horfe is nota 
grey one), is to be prefered ; as, 
in the night, although you may 
ride againft what you pleafe your- 
felf, no one will ride againit you. 

“ His nofe cannot project too 
much from his neck, for by keep- 
ing a conftant tight rein on him, 
you will then fit as firm as if you 
were held on. 

“ A horfe’s ears cannot well be 
too long: a judicious rider fteers 
his courfe by fixing his eyes be- 
tween them. Were he cropt, and 
that as clofe as we fometimes fee 
them now-a-days, in adufky even- 
ing the rider might wander the 
Lord knows where. 

os * * © * *& * 

“TI have found many perfons 


who have purchafed horfes of me, 
very 
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inquifitive and troublefome 
gbout their eyes; indeed as much 
fo, as if their eyes were any way 
concerned in the action of the ani- 
nal. ASI know they are not, I 
give myfelf very little trouble a- 
bout them. If a rider is in ful] 
fiefion of his own, what his horfe 
fas is perfeétly immaterial ; having 
robably a bridle in his mouth to 
dire&t hirn where to go, and to lift 
him ‘up with again, if he tumbies 
down. Any gentleman chufing, 
jndeed, to ride without a bridle, 
fhould look pretty fharp ata horfe’s 
eyes before he buys him; be well 
fatisfied with his method of going, 
be very certain that he is docile,and 
will ftop fhert with a‘‘wohey *,”and 
afterall, be rather fcrupulous where 
he rideshim. Let no man tell me 
that a blind horfe is not a match 
for one with the beft of eyes, when 
itis fo dark he cannot fee: and 
when he can, itis to be fappofed 
the gentleman upon his back can, 
aswell ashe ; and then, if he rides 
with a bridle, what has he to fear >” 
Jn the article of drefs, our au. 
thor recommends a Jarge white 
Wig, a cocked hat, black plufh 
breeches in fummer, and a pompa- 
dour or fome other flathy. colored 
coat, that in cafe of an accident, 
as your horfe running off acrofs the 
country, or the Jike, you may be 
amore confpicuous object for the 
purfuit of your friends ; or at worlt, 
that they may know in’ what part 
Of the world to have you cried. 
Your boots and breeches knees mutt 
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never mect, fothat the fap of vow 
faddle chafing you agreeably be 
tween them, may fatisfy you that 
your leg is in a proper pofition. 

* Be very careful to {pur your 
horfe in the fhoulders only ; there 
he has moft feeling, becaufe he has 
moft veirs ; befides, by {purring 
at his body, five times in fix your 
labor ts loft : if you are a fhort man, 
you fpur the faddle-cloth; if you 
are leggy you never touch him at 
all; and if middling, you only 
wear out your own girths, without 
your ‘horfe beirg a bit the better 
for it.” 

“ On riding eaftward or weft. 
ward, keep your toes due north and 
fouth, and é comverfa. 

“Thus your fpurs mav be brought 
into play, with little or no exerti- 
on; and thus, in turning fharp 
round a poft, your horfe may be 
prevented from hurting himfelf by 
running againit it. 

‘The being able to euide a 
horfe, is a matter of fome moment 
on the road, though it may not be 
fo any where elfe ; & I would advifle 
you always to ride with a lafh whip; 
it fhews the {port{man, and will af- 
fift you much in your fleerage. If 
your horfe bears too much to the 
right, of courfe you drop the reins 
entirely on that fide, and pull them 
up fharp with both hands on the 
other; but if chat does not anfwer, 
you muft refer to your whip, and 
a good fmart cut over his right 
cheek and eye, wili foon fet him 
ftraightagain. This is the mode 





* “< Thave fearched Chanibers and Fobnfon for this Wohey! but cannot 
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you will:fee adopted by every ju- 
dicious pig-driver ;* and I am told 
that a pig is efteemed by judges, to 
be far more averfe to direct pro- 
greflion,; than a horfe.” 

“ Befére ever your horfe gets in- 
to motion, clap both your {purs in- 
to him pretty fharp; this will fet 
him a gding tor the whole day, and 
thew hirn you have {purs on, which 
if he did not know, he might in- 
cline to;be idle. Thus then you 
go off with eclat, provided nothing 
is in yor horfe’s way ; and if there 
is, youthave probably put him fo 
on his mettle, that he will leap o- 
ver it aid run away with you. It 
he fhould, however, you will make 
a moi {pirited and magnanimous 
appearance.” 

“ When a man is once well run 
away with, the frit thing that oc- 
curs tochim, I imagine, is how to 
ftop his horfe; but men by no 
means agree in their modesof bring- 
ing this matter about. Some will 
run htin ata ditch, which [ will 
allow to be a promifing experiment, 
if he leaps il) or not at all. French- 
men (and the French are excellent 
horfenien) will ride againit one a- 
nother ; no bad way either: and I 
have {sen riders make direétly for 
a ftable (if a door happens to be 
open) and with good fea. 

“¢ OF all thefe methods, I am 
cleariy for the ftable door ; becaufe, 
ifentering full fpeed, you fhould 


"be afraid of your head, fpread out 


your legs fufficiently, and you 
horfe will go in without you, 

** In riding the road, obferve ip 
pafling a whifky, a phaeton, ora 
itage-coach, in fhort, any carriage 
where the driver fits on the right 
hand, to pais it On that fide; he 
may not fee you on the other ; and 
though you may meet witha lah 
in the eye, what is the lofs of an 
eye toa leg, or perhaps a neck, 

** Should a man on horfeback be 
on the road, and leading another 
horfe, always dafh by the led one; 
you might otherwife fet the man’s 
horfe capering, and perhags throw 
him off; and you can get buta 
kick or two by obferving my in- 
firuétions.” | 


“ In pafling a waggon or any tie. 


mendous equipage, fhould it run 
pretty nearta bank, and there be 
but a ditch and an open country 
on its other fide, if you are on bu- 
finefs and ina hurry, dafh up the 
bank without hefitation ; for fhould 
you take the other fide, and your 
horfe fhy at the carriage, you may 
be carried many hundred yards out 
of your road ; whereas by a lite 
effort of courage, you need only 
graze the wheel, fly up the bank, 
and, by flipping or tumbling dows 
into the road again, go little or no- 
thing out of your way.” f 
Having laid down thefe admir- 
ble rules, Mr. Geoffrey Gambado 
concludes poetically with a hope 
to fee his pupils yet on Sunday, 
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A very in-judicious remark this: were a pig to be driven in ahard 


. andYrarp, or aWeymouth, anda horfe in packthread tied to bis hind-leg, tt. 


isa rhatter of doubt with me, whether the latter avould drive fo hands as the 
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_Sermer, As pigs now can play at cards as well as horfes, I think it is but 
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6 eee Fearful to be late, 

Scourthe New Road, and dafh thro’ 
Groivenor-gate 5 

Anxious and fearful too his fteed to 
fhew, 

The proud Bucephalus of Rotten- 
Row; 

Carelefs he feems, yet vigilantly fly, 

Woo’s the ftray glance of ladies 

afling by ; 

While his left heel, infidioufly afide 

Provokes the caper that he feems 
19 chide.” 
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The Plates, which are moft 
happily adapted to the work, par- 
ticularly “How to ftop your horte,” 
“* How to turn any horfe, mare, or 
gelding,” “ How to ride genteel: 
and agreeable ap Hyde-Park,” and 
“* How to ftop your horfe at plea- 
fure,” which are irrefiftibly ludi- 
crous, conclude this very laughable 
performance, 
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LANTIES. 


THE LIFE AND AMUSEMENTS OF 
ISAAC BICKERSTAFF E, Funior. 


AN ORIGINAL WORK, 
With Obfervations hiforical, critical, illuftrative, Fe. €Fc. 


Cuap., I. 


Being rather fagacious than otherwife. 


are often at variance. I have 
near two years confidering 
whether this work fhould be open- 
ed with a preface ; becaufe, in the 
literary world, it is deemed effen- 
tially requifite : it is a fort of ce- 
femony as neceflary as that of a 
prologue toa play. But then the 
ladies—whom it is the bufinefs of 
my life to oblige—as they feldom 
come foon enough to hear the pro- 
logue toa play, fo they feldom, if 


Pier oen at and ceremony 


ever, read a preface to a book. 


They love a man who, like Homer, 


jumps into the middle of his fub- 


je at once, To fay the truth, 


prefaces are generally little more 


than apologies to the critics. Now, 
as Ihave not yet offended their wor- 
fhips, I fee no reafon why I fhould 
apologize tothem. It may be ne- 
ceflaty, however, to explain to 
them the title of this work, leit 
they fhould mifinterpret it, for 
critics are but men, and, like his 
Holinefs of Rome, are fallible.— 
“ The Life and Amu/ements !—and 
why not “ Adventures ?”—Sir, 
my friend Mr. Bickerttaffe never 
had many adventures. ‘ Why 
not the Life and Opinions, like 
Triftram Shandy ?”— Becaule, Sir, 
the opinions are my own.—With 
regard to the obfervations hiftori-- 


cal, critical, &c, they will be fuch 
as 
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as must naturally arife in the courfe 
of the work, and will afford won- 
derful entertainment, and tend 
much to the edification of all good 
Chriftians. 

‘There is another matter that has 
coft me no fimall trouble to fettle ; 
and that is, whether this incom 
parable work fhoald be written in 
Letters to a Friend ; or as Memoires; 
both thefe modes being much in 
vogue, and greatly patronized by 
the ladies. On due confideration, 
I thought it beft to leave the me- 
moires to the ladies ;. fo much: do- 
nor has lately been done to that 
{pecies of compofition by Mrs. 
Steele and others, that Ifhould def- 
pair of attaining that degree of ex- 
cellence which could entitle me to 
rank on the fame fhelf. And with 
regard to the other mode of Letters 
to a Friend, befides the impoflibili- 
ty of finding a friend to addrefs, I 
have'no talent for epiftolary corre. 
fpondence, which, indeed, is of too 
confined a nature for the work I 
am ¢ngaged in: for, as my friend 
Bickerflafe was a man of eccentii- 
city,.of hamor and digrefion—al- 
ways obferving the line of beauty, 
and {corning all right lines and 
ugly angles—fo, in recording the 
memorable tranfaétiens of his lite, 
I fhall follow him, up hill and 
down dale, as becomes a faithful 
biogtapher, in a regular. feries of 
chapters, after the manner of 
tholc profound hiftorians Fobw Bun- 
yaa, David Hume, and others of e- 
qual notoriety, 

A very great temptation was 
lateiy thrown in my way by acer- 
tain Jady, well known ij» this me- 
tropslis, and who keeps what is 
called the befi of comtany—end bad 
is tite be, Heaven knows !—This 
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lady,who was well acquainted wih 
my friend Bickerfiaffe, and had 
heard that 1. was on the point of 
giving his life to the public, waits 
ed on me, from Mrs. Py or the 
Marchionets Piozzi, and, witha 
degree of familiarity which at firk 
excited my furprize, addrefied me 
thus : ** So, Mr. ‘Thingamty, you 
are going to give your friend J. 
faai’s lite ; and I fuppofe, like a 
muity old fellow as you ieem to 
be, you will do it in the formal 
manner of Hawkins—but I'll tell 
you what, old gentleman, you may 
be sffured that no foul will read 
any thing but anecdotes, My name, 
Sir, is Fafsicn, and, unlefs you en 
liftunder my banners,you will write 
only forthe worms. I have now 
four ladies, fifteen fchoel- boys, and 
eleven hundred profeffed authors 
Writing anecdotes of celebrated per- 
fons : all regular hiltory is bore, 
and all reguler Lives foon come to 
anend. And fo, Mr. Thingamty, 
take your choice : if you write for 
fame, write anecdotes ; if for mo- 
ney, write anecdotes—Vive la antt- 
dsie !?—And away fhe flew inwa 
vis-a-vis, leaving me almott petris 
fied with ber volubility and im 
pertinence. 

As it is always a maxim with 
me to Jiflen to every one’s advice, 
and take my own, I fat down, and 
began very fexioufly to ruminate 
on this fubjeét, and was juit come 
mencing an ef/ay on the art of wtt- 
ting anecdotes, when in came my 
landlady, who is one of thofe moft 
infignificant of all beings, called 
“a good fort of a woman. 
“ Did not you tell me, Sir, that 
you kept no had compasy ; that 
you had no ¢rod/ats coming after 
you; and did I net tell yeu thet 
my 
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my hovfe”——-“* Upon my word, 
Madam, I have mot the lealt ac- 
quaintance with the lady who juft 
called.”——‘* How can that be! no 
woman would have the impudence 
to come and fquall, and feold, and 
fling herfelf into airs, if fhe did not 
know you well enough: a plague 
on her nanny-goats fay 1'!—Now 
all the neighbors will think that 
my houfe”——-‘* Patience, pati- 
ence, good Mrs, Donaldfon ; it is 
very extraordinary, that you will 
not know vour friends ; tho the 
lady never faw you before, fhe was 
fomuch prejudiced in your favor 
at firft fight, that fhe defired me to 
accept a bottle of moft exquifite 
cordial, and to give feme to the 
good woman of the houfe, for it feems 
you are from the fame country ; 
and as fhe is the firft of that bledi- 
ed fpot that ever led the mode in 
drefs, fo fhe has been patriotic e- 
nough to introduce the plaid.”——- 
Mrs. Donaldion’s heart began to 
meltthe cordial opened her eyes; 
fhe muft have been miftaken— 
“ no doubt the lady was a very 
good fort of a woman.” 

Thus, gentle reader, in.the very 
outfet of the bufinefs, was marred 
avery fine Efay om anecdotes ; and 
thes are authars liable to the in- 
trufions of fafhion on the one hand, 
and of ignorance on the other ; 
and how fhall I ever get thro the 
life of my friend aac, Heaven on-~ 
ly-can tell ! 

To return : notwithftanding the 
arguments of Mrs. Fafhion, I de- 
termined to purfue my own plan 
in my own way, and to give the 
hiftory of /aacBickerfaffe in a regu- 
lar chain of chapters, with a head to 
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each, by whichthe reader may been- 
abled to know what fert of entertain- 
ment he isto expeét, and when ta 
read, and when. to pafs on, as I 
would not wifh to tie the patience 
of thofe profound ftudents who 
make a point of never going thro 
a book : and, for this extraordina- 
ry courtely,cn my part, | expect 
equal courtefy on the part of the 
reader, 
Crap. i. 
Difficulty njon Diff culty. 

Exroxe I proceed to give an 
account of Mr. Bickerfiafie’s pa- 
rentage, I have another knotty 
point to difeuis: the manner we 
have already fettled ; but now we 
have to confider the fy/e ; and ttyle, 
you know, is.a thing of confe- 
quence. Mr. Heron, alias Mr. 
Pinkerton, has lately {aid fo much 
on the fubject of tlyle, and has fo 
hnmortalized certain authors, who 
had not a grain of invention, fuch 
as Virgil, &c. &c.* that it is high- 
ly neceflary for me to attend to 
this circumftance. Now, it isa 
general rule among critics to call 
that good writing an which the 
ftyle is be& adapted to the fubjedt. 
With this grand regulation direct- 
ly before me, I think I cannot pol. 
fibly mittake the ttyle in which 
this work ought to be treated ; 
and this, for the fake of my Ox- 
ford and Cambridge friends, I 
pfove fyllogifiically, thus: J/aae 
Bickerflafe 1s the fubje& 5; Maac 
was a bold and familiar man ; ex- 
go, the ftyle ought to be-bold..and 
familiar. But unfortunately, the 
critics are not agreed in this point, 
and it will ftill remain a query 
whatis a boldand familiar ftyle?—a 





* Vide Heron’s Letters on Lgterature, 8ve. 
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query, the folution of which de- 
ierves a chapter to itfelf. 


Cuap. II. 


Containing an example of marvellous 
me writing. 


Ir is natural to fuppofe, and I 
know | thall be told by the faga- 
cious reader, that a ftyle bold and 
familiar is a military fiyle. 1 muft 
confefs this aflertion wears fome 
fhew of truth, but it is not ground- 
ed in fact ; for though the mili- 
tary ftyle may be very bold, it is 
not always fufliciently familiar to 
be underitood. | It is, it I may ufe 
the phrafe, a kind of paffionate 
ityle, full of fits and ftarts ; and 
your paflionate ityle, like your paf- 
fionate men is not always the moft 
intelligible. AsI know there are 
ftrong predilections in favor of this 
ftyle, I ought not to cenfure it 
without good reafon; and that 
the reader may not think me too 
peremptory, I fhal! here give him 
a fpecimen of this fame military 
ityle. 

* Our hero—and whom better 

can we introduce to public notice ? 
—our hero—poflefling abilities 
worthy of recordance—was brought 
into the world—and, fuppofing the 
Pythagorean tranfmigration to be 
grounded in trath——-we ought to 
fay—-our world—as who would 
fay, ‘* Our father’—and what me- 
tropo is beafis of a father equal to 
the wor:hy Alderman who at this 
Mougeata moment when fpuri- 


ous gazettes and falfe alarmsag: 
larms propagated” by intereft, and 
diffeminated by faétion—for, on 
the diffemination of falfhoods which 
—it is our duty—to record—falf. 
hoods, than which—nothing—bed 
as the times are——can equal the falf. 
ification—and which we—atten: 
tively vigilant”—and fo on, ad in. 
finitum. 

Such, my dear reader, is the mi- 
litary Pyle ; which, give me leave 
to.tell you, is very difficult to write, 
and ftill more difficult to under. 
ftand ; I fhall, therefore, leave it 
to the myfterious writers on poli- 
tics, and other myftical fubjetts, 
and humbly endeavor to give you 
the “ Life and Amufements of 
Ifaac Bickerttaffe, Junior,” in 3 
ftyle which I am confident will be 
perfeétly well underftood by all 
thofe who have attained the art of 
reading. 

It yet remains to be decided 
what are the conftituent principles 
of a ftyle bold and familiar ; and | 
fhould here give a very long and 
learned differtation on the fubjett, 
were not my reader impatient to, 
be introduced to Mr. Bickenflafe, 
to whom I will immediately con- 
duét him, referving the other fub- 
je@t for a f{pecial treatife om all 
kinds of ftyle, which will make 4 
part of this work, in a proper place, 
—Mr. Jfaac Bickerflaffe, then, the 
gentleman whofe life we are about 
to tran{mit to future ages, was 
but that muft be referved for the 
next chapter. 


( To be continued. ) 
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INSTRUCTIONS of a MEXICAN MOTHER ¢o der DAUGHTER. 


[From CuLLEN’s Tranflation of the Asser Cravicero’s * Hiftory of Mexico.]} 


Y daughter, born of my fub- 
flance, brought forth with 
my pains, and nourifhed with my 
milk, I have endeavored to bring 
thee up with the greateft poflible 
care, and thy father has wrought 
and polifhed the like an emerald, 
that thou mayft appear in the eyes 
.f men a jewel of virtue. Strive 
always to be good ; for otherwife 
who will have thee for a wife? 
Thou wilt be rejected by every one. 
Life is a thorny laborious path, and 
it isnecefiary to exert all our pow- 
ers to obtain the goods which the 
gods are willing to yield tous; 
we muft not therefore be lazy or 
negligent, but diligent in every 
thing. Be orderly, and take pains 
to manage the ceconomy of thy 
houfe. Give water to thy hufband 
for his hands, and make bread for 
thy family. Wherever thou goeft, 
go with modefty and compofare, 
without hurrying thy iteps, or 
laughing with thofe thou meeteft, 
neither fixing thy looks uponthem, 
nor cafling thy eyes thoughtlefly, 
fir to one fide, and then tothe 
other, that thy reputation may not 
be fullied ; but give a courteous 
anfwer to thofe that falute and put 
any queftion to thee. 
Employ thyfelf diligently in fpin- 
ning and weaving, in fewing and 


embroidering ; for by thefe arts: 


thou wilt gain efteem, and al) the 
neceflaries of food and cloathing. 
Do not give thyfelf too much to 
fleep, nor, feek the fhade, but goin 
the open air and there repofe thy- 
felf; for effeminacy brings along 
with it idlene{s and other vices. 


In whatever thou doeft, encou- 
rage not evil thoughts; but attend 
folely to the fervice of the gods, 
and the giving comfort to thy pa- 
rents. If thy father or thy mother 
calls thee, do not fiay to be called 
twice; but go inftantly to know 
their pleafure, that thou mayil not 
difoblige them by flownefs, Re- 
turn no infolent anfwers, nor fhew 
any want of compliance; but if 
thou canft not do what they com- 
mand, make « modeft excufe. I! 
another is called and does not come 
quickly, come thou, hear what is 
ordered, and do it well. Never 
offer thyfelf to do that which thou 
canft not do. Deceive no per. 
fon, for the gods fee all thy aéti- 
ons. Live in peace with every bo- 
dy, and love every one fincerely 
and honeiily, that thou mayit be 
beloved by them in return. 

Be not greedy of the goods which 
thou hait. If thou feeit any thing 
prefented to aother, give way to 
no mean fufpicions ; for the gods, 
to whom every good belongs, dif- 
tribute every thing as they pleafe. 
If thou would avoid the diiplea- 
fure of others, let none meet with 
it from thee. : 

Guard againft improper familia- 
rities with men; nor yield to the 
guilty wifhes of thy heart ; orthou 
wilt be the reproach of thy family, 
and wilt pollute thy mind as mud. 
does water. Keep not company 
with diffolute, lying, or idle wo- 
men ; otherwife they will infalli- 
bly infect thee by their example. 
Attend upon thy family, and do not 
go on flight occafions out of thy 
houle, 
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howie, nor be feen wandering thro’ 
the flreets, or ia the market-place; 
for in fuch places thou wilt meet 
thy ruin. Remember that vice, 
like a poifonous herb, brings death 
to thole who tafte it; and when it 
once harbors in the mind, it is dif- 
ficult to expel it. If in paffing 
through the ftreets thou meetdtt 
with a forward youth who appears 
agreeable to thee, give him no cor- 
re{pondence, but diflemble and pafs 
on. If he fays any thing to thee, 
take no heed of him nor his words ; 
and if he follows thee, turn not thy 
face about to look at him, left that 
might inflame his paffion more. If 
thou behave fo, he will foon turn 
and let thee proceed in peace. 
Enter'not, without fome urgent 
me@tive, into another’s houfe, that 
nothing may be either faid or 
thought injurious to thy honor ; 
butif thou entereft into the houfe 
of thy relations, falute them with 
re(pect, and do not remain idle, but 
immediately take up a fpindle to 
{pin, or doany thing that occurs. 
When thon art married, refpeét 
thy hufband, obey him, and dili- 
» gently do what he commands thee. 
Avoid incurring his difpleafure, 
nor fhew thyfelf*paffionate or ill- 
natured ; but receive him fondly 
to thy arms, even if he is poor and 
lives at thy expenfe, If thy huf- 
band occafions thee any difvuft, let 


him not know thy difpleafure whey 
he commands thee to do any thing; 
but diffemble it at that time, and 
afterwards tell him with gentlene§ 
what vexed thee, that he may be 
won by mildnefs, and offend thee 
no farther. Difbonor him not be. 
fore others ; for thou alfo wouldt 
be difhonored. If any one comes 
to vifit thy hufband, accept the 
vifit kindly, and Mew all the civil. 
ity thou canft. If thy hufband is 
foolifth, be thou difcreet. If he 
fails in the management of wealth, 
admonifh him of his failings; but 
if he is totally incapable of taking 
care of his eftate, take that charge 
upon thyfelf, attend carefully to 
his poffeffions, and never omit to 
pay the workmen punétually. Take 
care not to lofe any thing through 
negligence. 

Embrace my daughter, the coun- 
fel ‘which I give thee ;, I'amal 
ready advanced in life, and have 
had fuflicient dealings with the 
world. Iam thy mother, I wih 
that thou mayeft Tive well. Fix 
my precepts in thy heart and bow- 
els, for then thou wilt live happy- 
If, by not liftening to me, or by 
neglecting amy initructions, any 
misfortunes befal thee, the fault 
will be thine and the evil alfo. B- 
nough, my child. May the gods 
profper thee. 


DPMP OMPOPD MD kde cede de q+ 
MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT of the ANGLO-SAXONS. 


[From the Firft Volume of Grose’s MILiTary Anriquities.] 


Y¥ the Saxon laws, every free. 


_Man of an age capable of 
bearing arms, and not incapacita- 


ted by any bodily infirmity, 4 
in cafe of a foreign invafion, 
ternal infurrection, or other emer 

gency, 
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gency, obliged to join the army, 
that being one of the three fervi- 
ces comprifed under the title of the 
trinoda necefitas'; thele were, at- 
tending perionally in war for the 
defence of the nation, working at 
and contributing to the burding 
of the public cattles and fortref: 
fes,and repairing bridges and high- 
ways. 

In forming their armies the fol 
lowing reguiations were obferved : 
All fuch as were qualified to dear 
arms in one family, were led to 
the field by the head of that fami- 
ly. Every ten families made a 
tything, which was commanded by 
the borfholder, in his military ca- 

acity tiled conduétor.. Tem tyth- 
ings conilituted an hundred} the 
foldiers of each hundred were led 
by the chef magiftrate of the hund- 
ted, fomeumes called the hundred- 
ary. Several hundreds formed a 
trything, which was commanded by 
the officer called a trythingman ; 
and the force of the county or fhire 
was commanded by the hertoch, 
dux, or duke, and he by the king, 
oran officer called the kynitig’s 
hold; i..¢. the king’s lieutenant or 
general, which oflice lafted only 
during the war. In times of peace, 
or when the king did not think it 
neceflary to have a general, the mi- 
litia remained under the command 
of the dukes of each county. 

Every: landholder was obliged to 
keep armourand. weapons accord- 


_ Ing to his -rank: and poflefiions: ; 


thefe-hé might neither fell, lend, 
hor pledge, nor even alienate from 
his heirs, In order to inftruét them 
in the ufe of arms, they had. their 
ftated times for performing -their 
Military exer¢ife ; and once inva 


year, ufually' in» the’ {pring, there 
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was a general review of arms, 
throughout each county. 

The clergy were exempted from 
perional military fervices, not only 
as being contraiy to their profefh. 
oy but Jikewife' that they might 
the better attend ta, their religious 
duties. —'T heir eftates, though held 
if’ franc almoigne, were however 
chargeable to the triuoda neceffitas, 
the only impofition to whieh they 
were liable. 

The greater part of the Anglo- 
Saxon forces confifted of infantry ; 
the cavalry was chiefly compoted 
of the Thanes, and fuch men of 
property as kept horfés. 

The Saxon cavalry are frequent- 
ly delineated in ancient iliuminas 
tions as riding without itirrups, with 
no other detenfive armour than a 
helmet; their weapon afpear. Ic 
is neverthelefs certain, that defens 
five armour was worn by their of- 
ficers and great men about the timé 
of the Norman conguett. 

Their infartry feem to have been 
of two forts, the heavy ‘and the 
light-armed. ‘The firft are repre 
fented with helmets made of the 
fkins of beafts, the hair outwards; 
large oval convex fhields, with 
{pikes proje€ling from the bofles 
long and very broad {words ‘ind 
fpears. The light-infantry wich 
{pears only, and fome no other 
weapon than a {word; befides which 
different hittories: relate that they 
alfo ufed clubs, battle-axes or bills, 
and javelins , the latter they darted 
with great dexterity, and then in- 
ftantly came to clofe fight: The 
drefs of both horfe’ and foot was a 
tunic with fleeves, the fkirts reach- 
ed down to the knees ; the horfes 
men wore fpurs with only one 


point. . 
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‘The kings ¢ommonly wore their 
crowns in battle, which al‘o in 
fome meaiyre anfwered the purpofe 
of ahelmet., ; 

The Anglo-Saxon mode of draw- 
ing up thir. armies, was. in Ove 
large denfe body, furrounding their 
ftandard, jand. placing their. foot 
with their heavy battle-axes in the 
front. 

By the lawa of king Edward the 
Confeflur, any man who from cow- 
ardice abandoned his lord, or ‘fcl- 
low-foldiers, whillt under the-com- 
mand of the'hertoch, in any expe. 
dition by Jand or jea, forfeited both 
his lite and property, and his lord 
might refume.any lands he had 
formerly granted him. Hé who 
was flain.in war fighting before his 
lord, eliher at home or abroad, all 
payments due for reliefs on his e- 
itates were remitted to his heirs who 
were to enjoy his lands and money 
without any diminution, and might 
divide it among them. 

The introduction of the feudal 
fyftem which took place in this 
kingdom about the year 1.086, gave 
avery confiderable change to the 
ynilitary ellablifhment of the nati- 
jonu.— This alicration in the conflict 
tution, was not, itis faid, effected 
by the fole power of king William, 
but, was adopied with the conient 
of the great council of the realm, 
aflembied-at Sarum, where all the 
principal jandholders — fubdjegted 
their poffetions .to military, fervi- 
ces, became-the king’s vaflals, and 
did . homage and {wore fealty». to 
his perfon for the lands held. of 
him, as fuperior Lord and original 
proprietor.. Rut when it is confi- 
dered, that the, great landholders 
at that mesting were mott of them 

Normans, the friends and follow. 


LANIES. 


ers of the King, on whom he had 
bettowed the eitates taken from the 
Englith ; the fuffrage of fuch an 
Ail-inbly, tho freely obtained, will 
{carce juitity the meature’s being 
deemed a national choice, 

_ By this fyitem all the lands of the 
realm were confidered «as divided 
into certain portions, each produ. 
cing an annual revenue, ftyleda 
knight’s fee. Our ancient Jaw. 
yers are not agreed as to the quan- 
tity of land, or fum of money of 
which it confiited ; it indeed feems 
to have varied at different periods: 
However, in the reigns of Hen 
i]. and Edward Hl. a Kaight’s fee 
was flated: at twenty pounds, per 
annum. The number of Knights 
fees in thiskingdom was eftimated 
at fixty thouiand. 

By the feudal law, every tenant 
in-capite, that is every perfon hold- 
ing immediately from the King 
the quantity of land anvonrnting to 
a knight’s fee, was bound.to hold 
himéelf in readinefs with horle and 
arms to ferve the king in his wars, 
either at home or abroad, at hisowa 
expence for a ftated trme, general- 
ly forty days in a year, to be rec. 
koned from the time of joining the 
army. Perfons _ holding more or 
lefs, were bound todo duty in pro- 
portion to their tennres : thus one 
polieffed of but half a fee, was to 
perform fervice for twenty days 
only. The lands of the church 
Were not exempt, but ecclefialtics 
were generally indulged with per- 


forming their fervice by depuzies, 


although fometimes their perfooal 
appearance was infitted on, potli- 
bly from a fuppofition that their 
prefence with the army would give 
a confidence to the foldiers, and 
fanétion to the caule; effects not 
unlikely 
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unlikely in thofe days of fuperftiti- 
on; or perhaps the. initance here 
particularly alluded to, was occafi- 
oned by fome new conizivance of 
the clergy to avoid the performance 
of their military fervices, by calling 
a convocation. 

The fervice being acccomplith- 
ed, the tenant was at liberty to re- 
turn honie; if he or his followers 
afterwards continued to ferve with 
the army ; they were paid by the 
king’s certificates from the conita- 
ble or marfhal were jometimes re- 
quired, in proof that a knight ‘had 
duly performed his fervices. 

If a tenant in capite, or knight, 
could not perform his fervice in 
perfon, through ficknefs, being a 
minor, or any other caufe, he ob- 
tained leave to fend fome able per- 
fon in his flead ; an indulgence for 
which it was ofen neceflary to fine 
to the king, a fine being, in the 
language of thofe days, not only an 
amercement for an offence, but al- 
fo the price of a favor. Our re- 
cordsafford fev erat inflances, where- 
in feudal tenants unable to bear 
arms were by proclamation direét- 
ed tofind unexceptionable perfons 
to perform their fervices for them. 

As a.tenant who held feveral 
knights fees, could not do the fer- 
vice. of more than one in his per- 
jon, he might difcharge the others 
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by able fubftitutes being knigiis, 
or by two elquires, fometimes ftyl- 
ed fervients,. in Jiewot each knight. 

Sometimes the king compound. 
ed with his tenants: for particular 
fervices, and fometimes for thofe of 
the whole year, accepting in lieu 
thereof pecuniary payments, with 
which he hired ftipendiery troops ¢ 
thisis generally iuppofed to have 
introduced the practice:of levying 
fcutages, firft begun by king Hen- 
ry Il. The punithment for non- 
attendance, when duly {ummoned, 
was a heavy fine, or forfeiture of 
the tenure 

Thetenants in capite, in order 
to find fubftitutes for tlivie fees, for 
which they could rot ferve them- 
felves, made under-grants to their 
favorites and dependants, liable to 
the fame conditions as thole on 
which they held them from the 
ercwn, namely fealty and homage, 
and that their tenant fhould attend 
them to the wars, when they fhould 
be calied upon by the king, there 
to ferve for a itated time at their 
ewn expence, properly armed and 
mounted: thele agai had their 
under-tenants and vaflals. Men 
at arms, or knights, were generally 
attended by their tenants and vat- 
fals, both on horfeback and on foot 3 
thefe ferved in the infantry cither 
as archers or bill-men. 
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MEDICAL CASE. 


s: Gentleman who had Jong 


been complaing and com- 
plaining, and ailing and ailing, and 
who kad taken all the mecicines in 
and out of the difpenfatory, at 
length applied to the celebrated 
Dottor Radcliffe. The Doétor 


By Georce Cotman. 


foon perceived the nature of his 
cafe, andtold him, that, he was in 
poflefiion of a fecret, which was in- 
faliible for his diftemper ; but that 
unluckily it was at that tume in the 
hands of Dodlor Pitcairne at Eam- 
burgh, to whom he would write 
to 
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to apply it in favor of the patient, 
if he himfelf thought it worth while 
to go fo far in queitofit. The pa- 
tient readily undertook the journey, 
and travelled to Edinburgh: bat 
when he arrived there, he had the 
mortification to find that juft before 
Dogtor Radcliffe’s letter reached 
Edinburgh, Doéto? Pitcairne had 
fent the medicine to Doétor Muf- 
grave of Exeter. The patient how- 
ever had refolution enough, on 
Doétor Pitcairne’s advice, to go a- 
crofs the country to Exeter, in fur- 
ther purfuit of it: but as ill luck 
would have it, Doétor Mufgrave 
told him, that h had, but the day 
before, tranfmitted it back again to 


Doétor Radcliffe in London, where 
the patient naturally returned,totake 
the benefit of itat hume. He could 
not help laughing with the Dodo, 
at the tour he had taken, and at 
his ftrange difappointments, I wen; 
after the medicine, faid the patien, 
to no purpofe ; and yet I cannot 
tell how it happens, but] am much 
better than 1 was when I fet out, 
I know it, cries the Doétor, I know 
it. You have got the medicine, 
The journey was the fecret. And 
do but live ¢emperatcly and keep 
yourfelf in exercife, you will have 
no occafion for any phyfic in the 
world.” 
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The Feperarist ; a ColleSion of 
Essays written in favor of the 
New Constitution, as agreed 
upon by the Feperat Conven- 
TION, Sept. 17, 1787, in taco 
volumes. F. and A. M°‘ Lean. 
New-York, 1788. . 


i 2 HESE Effays, addreffed to the 
& people of this State, firft ap. 

eared in the New-York papers, un- 
te the fignature of PusLius,which 
they itil] retain. The defign of 
the writer (or writers) viz. to vin- 
dicate the New. Conftitution, is 
expreffed in the title page; and 
Wt appears the eXtent and impor- 
tance of the fubject have Jed to a 
more particu'ar difcuffion, than the 
author expected when he began 
the publicdtion. We however 
¢ongratulate ourfelves on the ne- 
¢eflity which has produced thefe 

itays ; for it would be difficult to 
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find a treatife, which, in fo fmall 
a compafs, contains fo much valu- 
able political information, or m 
which the true principles of repub- 
lican government ase unfolded 
with fuch precifion. The follow. 
ing is a brief fkeich of his argue 
ments in favor of the New Federal 
Conftitution. 

No. 1. In his introduétory ef- 
fay, the author prepares the way 
for his following arguments, by 
fome very juft remarks on the im- 
portance of the prefent crifis and 
the caufes which oppofe them- 
felves to a candid inveftigation of 
the merits of the Conftitution, — In 
the number of thefe, he mentions 
intereft, ambition, perfonal animo- 
fity and party oppofition He then 
modefily declares the confcioufneis 
of his own good intengions, 4 
begins his remarks with a candor 
that wins.a beliet of his fincerity- 
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He proceeds to lay down the 
plan of his work under the follow- 
ing heads. 

-4, He defigns to prove the util- 
ity of the union of the American 
States to their political profperity. 

2. The infufficiency of the pre 
fent confederation to preferve that 
nnion. 

3. The neceflity of a govern. 
ment at Jeaft equally energetic 
with the one propofed to the at- 
tainment of this object. , 

The conformity of the pro- 
fed Conftitution to the true prin- 
ciples of republican government. 

5. Its analogy to the conftitu- 
tion of this State, 

6. The additional fecurity, 
which its adoption will afford to 
the prefervation of that fpecies of 
government, to liberty and to pro- 


vy. 

No.2,3,4 & 5. Thefe effays treat 
of the dangers to which the States 
are expoled from foreign force and 
influence. The author begins with 
combating that dangerous opinion, 
lately ftarted, that fuch an exten- 
five territory as that covered by 
the thirteen States, cannoi be go- 
verned by the republican form. He 
fuppofes the general opinion of 
people, that the union is neceflary 
to our fafety, to be well founded. 
He demonftrates by a variety of 
arguments, that our fecurity againft 
foreign war depends on our union. 
Violations of treaties are among 
the moft ufual and juit caufes of 
war—Thefe are lefs to be appre- 
hended under a general govern. 
ment, then under feveral {maller 
g£overnments—Unlawfu! violence, 
another caufe of war, will not be 
fo often committed by a national 
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government, as by {maller confe- 
deracies ; at the fame time, it will 
be lefs to be dreaded and more ea- 
fily repreffed. In commerce Eu- 
ropean nations confider us as grow- 
ing rivals, particularly in the fifh- 
ery and Eaft-India trade—Rival- 
fhip begets jealoufy and often kin- 
dles war. It is neceflary that a 
government fhould be refpectable 
and powerful to prevent-or pu- 
nith encroachments: To'effeét this 
the States muft unite their power 
and place their militia and their 
marine force on a uniform plan of 
difcipline, and under a fingle Ex- 
ecutive. 

The writer: quotes fome very 
juft remarks on this fubject, from 
Queen Anin’s letter to the Scotch 
Parliament on the union of Eng- 
land and Scotland. He confiders 
the independence of the two king- 
doms formerly, as the caufe of in- 
numerable quarrels and wars, and 
produces the faét asa proof that 
fuch would be the effect of divi- 
ding the States into a number of 
confederacies. Thé ilrength of 
the individual States is not the 
fame—the ftrength of the fuppofed 
confederacics would not probably 
continue the fame—the caules of 
quarrels would be frequent—The 
Jeait that. could be expected would 
be mutual jealoufies, diftrult, vio- 
lations of confidence, and frequent 
bloodfhed. But in cafe of war be- 
tween the confederacies, the inva- 
ded States would probably form 
foreign alliances, which might ex- 
pofe them to become the victims of 
the ambition of their allies. 


~ (To be continued.) 
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Desates of the Convention of 
the State of PENNSYLVANIA 0” 
the CONSTITUTION, propoled for 
the Government of the United 
Srares. ‘Taken accurately in 
joort hand, by Tuomas Lioyp. 
In two volumes, o&ave, vol. I. 


Joseru James, Philadelphia. 
THE firft volume only of thefe 


debates, is come to hand, which 
contains the fpeeches of ‘Thomas 
M‘ Kean and James Wilfon, Ef- 
quires. Moit of this volume is 
filled with the {peeches of the lat- 
ter gentieman, whofe great politi- 
cal abilities are dilplayed through- 
out the whole courfe of his argu- 
ments. His seafoning is concile 
and clear, his arrangement tole- 
rably methodical, and his ftyle per- 
{picuous and elegant. 

Mr. M*‘ Kean’s arguments are 
very concife, but judicious and 
geocrally well exprefied. 

The volume under confidera- 


7 HEN a young man cannot 
improve in learning, all 
he can do is to improve his morals, 
ifhe cannot his genius. Even the 
hurry and confufion of arms offer 
excellent {chvols for virtue and po- 
litenefs to him who is defirous to 
profit by them; but miferable, 
and that during his whole life, is 
he, who engages in a profeflion fo 
fatal to youth, without having 
ftrength or inclination to refit bad 
examples: though he fhould have 
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tion may be confidered asa y 
ufeful publication, and calculated 
to diffufe a true knowlege of the 
principles of government in gen. 
eral, and particularly of the New 
Federal Conttitution. It may how. 
ever be enquired, why has the 
compiler fupprefled the f{peeches of 
the moft abie men on the oppofite 
party ? Are. they to appeariin the 
fecond volume ? and if fo, will 
they not be ‘mif- placed ? It is pres 
fumed that the principles »of:the 
Conititution,like thofe of the Chrif- 
tian religion will bear the feveret 
fcrutiny ; and that its caufe will 
even gain ftrenzth by difcuffton, 
The omiffion of the anti-federal 
arguments as itated by the oppo- 
fition, may give uneafinels to fome 
warm friends to the Conftitution. 
On this fubjeét however it is ne- 
ceflary to fufpend our opinion, 
till the appearance of the -fecand 
volume. 
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the good fortune to preferve him 
felf from being tainted with any 
fhameful vice. how wiil he be able 
to initruct and fortify his heart im 
thefe principles which wifdomdic- 
tates, as well to a private man as 
to a prince, by making virtue has 
hitual by practice, fo that any good 
action may never become painfal 5 
and that if reduced to a neceflty 
of faving all by a crime, or, lofing 
all by a virtuous a@ion, he may hn 
his duty and re/olution the fame. 


POETRY. 
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Harry Errects of the united Force of 
Reason and the Passions in the 
Difcovery of Truru, orthe Procress 

rational RELIGION. From Bar- 
tow’s Viston of CorumBus, Book 8. 


(rr in man, defires immor- 
tal given, 
To range o’er earth and climb a happier 
_ Heaven, ; 
Yet fear and confcious guilt his flight re- 
ftrain, 
His God offended, and his withes vain: 
The wrath divine impending on his breaft 
Precludes the hope of refuge and of reft ; 
He feeks the fane, obtefts the avengjng 
tkies, 
Pours the full tear, and yields the facri- 
fice ; 
Some foreign aid, fome mediating grace, 
He owe to thieid him from his Maker’s 
ace. 


All forms of worfhip that engage man- 

kind, 

In different climes to various Powers con 
fin’d, 

Require of fuppliants fome external aid, 

Some victim offer’d, or fome penance paid, 

Some middie name, or reconciling plan, 

To foothe the Godhead and redeem the 
man. 

This thought, fo wide diffus’d thro all 
mankind, 

Rofe ast from earth, or force of human 
mind ; 

Sromy Heaven teveal’d, it thows fome fov’- 
reign fcheme 

Tolink thiy macure with the Power fu- 
preme 

From ‘guilt and pain to lift the foul on 
high, 

And ope'a happier fcene, 2 world beyond 
the fky. 


From clime to clime while rowe the 
tages eves, 
¢2soud on bowks and creeds on creeds 
arife. 


Reafou refin’d with liberal eye farveys 





The oppofing faiths and various modes of 
praife ; 

Yet finds in all what nature might ap- 
prove, 

A God of juttice reconcil’d by love ; 

With joy beholas the accordant feheme 
of Heaven, 

Dire vengeance footh'd,a mediation givens 

Man fiee'd trom pain, the (tains of guilt 
remov'd, 

To Angels liken'd and by Heaven ap- 
prov'd ; 

Death bound in chains from hie old em- 
pire hurl'd, 

And peace and pardon promis’d to the 
world. 


Here ends the toilfome fearch 5 in this 

may reft 

The doubts and fears that move the la- 
boring breaft ; 

Thefe few fair truths, to common feeling 
plain, 

The work unfold and every part fultain 

Ason an archof ftone, fome temple ftands, 

Rais’d to the clouds, and thines to diftant 
lands ; 

The firm foundations open to the fight 

Croud, as it grows, and ftrengthen with 
the weight ; 

Thus, on the charaéters of God and man 

By Heaven reveai’d in this conformant 


plan, 

The beauteous fyftem refis; and tho’ 
awhile, 

Mad zeal o’erload it, and cold fcorn ree 
vile, 


Stands, felf-exalted,fill’d with native light, 

Firm tothe faith and growing on the fzht. 

It {peaks one fimple wniverial cauie, 

Which time and fpace from one great 
center draws 

Whence this unfolde., that began its 
flight, 

Worlds fill’ d the fies, and mature roll'd 
in laghet ; 


Whither a'l beings tend ; and where at 
batt, 

Their progrefs, changes, imperfections 
pait, Matter 
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Matter fhall turn to light, to pleafure pain, 
Strite end in union, angel form in man ; 
From ftage to ftage, from iife to life re- 

find, . 
All center, whence they {prang, in one e- 
ternal Mind. 


In this harmonious round, united rife 
Power to create, and wifdom to devife ; 
While love fupreme, before all actions, 
ftood, 

The firft, the laft, the chain of general 
good 5 

Through nature’s range t’ extend the 
fway divine, 

And Heaven and earth in mild accord- 
ance join ; 

To one great moral fenfe al! fenfe to draw 

Strong as neceflity, and fixt as law. 


This branch of Godhead, thro the fyf- 

tem known 

Image and brightnefs of the eternal throne 

By whom ail wifdom fhines, all power 
extends, 

God flands reveal’d and Heaven with na. 
ture blends, 

Thro earth and fkies proclaim’d the in- 
dulgent plan, 

And fpoke the law to angel and to man ; 

In man’s clear view difplay’d the etherial 
road, 

To love the neighbor and adore the God. 

Vet firm in juftice as in mercy great, 

His fov’reign power directs the fcenes of 
fate, 

Wide o’er the world with guardian care 
extends, 

Curbs the proud nations and the weak 
defends ; 

That feeble faith and boafting feorn may 
prove 

The frown of vengeance, or the fmile of 
love, 

Holds, in his own right hand, the dread- 
ful doom , 

Of woes unnumber’d here, and death be- 
yond the tomb. 


Fill'd with his fire, and guided by his 

hand 

See the long train of white-rob’d prophets 
ftand | 

Thro opening Heaven, their eyes fublime- 
ly roll 

Peace on their tongue, and wapture in 
theis foul ; 
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The paft records, the deeds of unborg 


time, 

Flame in their pages and thine to every 
clime 5 

There nations read their fate and kings 
to come 

Find, in the leaves, their glory or their 
doom. 

Their unborn Cyrus, pre-ordained tofame, 

On Babel’s ruins,builds the Perfian name} 

The chief of Macedon, the realm of Greece 

The Latian grandeur, and the Prince of 
peace, 

In order rang’d their fong prophetic grace 

And time ftands pointing to the deflin'é 
place. 


When now with rolling years thefe deeds 

of fame, 

Rife into light and faith of nations claim; 

Behold, on earth the promifs’d Prince 
beftow'd 

The virgin’s offfpring and the filial God; 

The appointed ftar its rapid courfe ful. 
pends, 

The fkies unfold, the myftic dove def. 
cends, 

Glad fongs artend him, Heaven and earth 
combine 

To hail the new-born babe, and fpeak his 
birth divine. 


See nature’s laws fufpended by his 
power 
Unclofing graves their flumbering dead 
reftore, 
Winds rife to wafthim, ftorms to lull 
him, fleep, 
He walks the waves, and triumphs o'er 


the deep, 

He dies, he conquers death, afcends on 
high 

And sifing Saints attend him thro the thy. 

Thus, all the myftic fcheme, defign’d 

by Heaven brig? 

With cleareft light to ftedfat faith, # 
given ; 

Here the great moral fenfe, the God com 
ceal’d 


To human fenfe. in earthly form reveal’ 

Suffers in open day, to teach mankind 

His fecret fufferings in the oppolers mindy 

Fo teach how pain and death and endlels 
woes 

From wayward ftrifes and breach of oF 
cr role, 


Shall 
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ow each difcordant with, the foul that 
fwells, 

*Gaint human blifs and heavenly power 
rebels, 

Weakens the chain of love fubverts the 
plan 

While nature drives the vengeance back 
on man. 


Here all religion refts, and foon thy race 

Her pureft lights, by wifdom’s eye fhall 
trace. 

Here the laft flights of fcience thall afcend 

To look thro’ heaven, and fenfe with rea- 
fon blend, 

View the great fource of love, that flows 
abroad, 

Spreads to all creatures centers flillin God, 

Lives thro’ the whole, from nature’s com- 
pact fprings, 

Orders, reverfes, fills the fum of things, 

In law conftrains, in gofpel reconciles, 

In judgment frowns, in gentle mercy 
{miles 

Commands all fenfe to feel, all life to 
prove, 

The attracting force of univerfal love. 


SS re 


To the Autnor of the Conquest of 
CANAAN. 


[Written by a Youth of NINETEEN. ] 


AIL, rifing genius, whofe celeftial 
fire 
a 


rms the glad foul to tune the facred 

lyre ; 

Whofe fplendid lays in epic fong adorn 

A theme which infidels and fceptics fcorn; 

Sing the bold feats of Jofhua’s valiant 
hand 

Who rears his ftandard in Canaan’s land ; 

Before whofe arm, the numerous fqua- 
drons flain 

Heap the broad field and drench the em- 
battled plain ; 

The vanquifh’d nations tremble at his 
frown 

And laurel’d conquefts all his labors 
crown. 


Shall Homer’s genius dare a matchlefs 
flight 
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And fear triumphant to the realms of 
light ? 

Shall Virgil’s {weetnefs every grace com- 
bine 

And lofe the enraptur’d foul in charms 
divine ? 

Shall milder Taffo rear the magic throne 

Nor thefe bright ages blush his power to 


own ? 

Shali god-like Milton, whofe fublimer 
lays 

Have fhar’d at length the debt of envied 
praife, 


In facred verfe alone deferve a name 
Without one rival to eclipfe his fame ? 


Your heavenly fong the paim of praife 


demands 
And wafts your rifing fame to diflant lands. 
Thofe views exteniive, that exalted mind* 


That manly firmnefs and that zea! refin’d g 

That facred fire which like the eh Grice 
blaze 

Darts thro’ each ftate and beams enlive- 
ning rays 5 

Glow in your breaft 5; you reach a Jofters 
ing hand 

To nourifh fcience and adorn the land, 


Here fee the man, whofe philofophie 
foul 

Mounts on the day and flies from pele to 

ole, 

Thro vaft expanfe on daring pinions foar 

Fye nature’s fyftem and its parts explore 5 

Ox fee him dare a guilty world engage 

And curb the excurfions of a vicious ape ; 

Roufe flumbering man trom folly’s vile 
embrace 

Or light a fmile in forrow’s clouded face; 

Diffufe the balmy dew of facred truth 

Support old age and guide the devious 
youth. 


Wrap’d into tranfport at the Heavenly 

charms 

Of mufic’s tweetnefs and her foft alarms 5 

See the gay throng in harmony confpire 

Touch the feft notes and wanton on the 
lyre 

In {weetet concert every charm combine, 

Roufe the dull foul, and flights of rage 
confine. 


y 





a 


July 25th, 1776. Mace Now 2s 


* See a waledifory addrefs to the young gentlemen who commenced Bachelors of Arts 
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——— 
Soon over the land thefe glorious arts 

{hall reign 

And blett Yalenfta lead the fplendid train. 

In future years unnumber’d Bards fhall rife 

Catch the bold flame and tower above the 
fkies; 

Their brightning fplendor gild the epic page 

And unborn Dwights adorn th’ Augaftan 


agee 
<=> 


Por the AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
Toa Lavy on the approach of SPRING» 


HE ftormy blafts of winter now are 
- over 
And fierce tempeftuous winds have ceas’d 
to roar, 
The warbling birdsia groves and mea- 
dows ling 
While nature indicates approaching fpring. 
Soon wil! this pleafant feafon glide away 
And fummer’s fut beam forth a’ warmer 
ray, 
Autumn fucceed to pay the laborer’s toil 
With grain and fruits that load the fer- 
tile foil. 
From frozen climes, ftern clouds of fhow 
appear 
To change the fcene and clofe the fleeting 
yeare | 
So°tis with man ; whofe life is but a 
a flower 
His youth, like Spring, the being of an 
hour ! 
Manhood arrives, and in the bufy train 
Springs proud’ ambition and a thirft for 
g2in, 
Eager for fomething,—nothing can he find 
‘To quell defire, and fill the infatiate mind. 
Old age approaches next to end each firife 
And {natch frail man from off the ftage 
of life. 
Since then, dear Nancy, life is but a 
fpan 
Let’s ftudy wifdom, and her precepts fcan, 
Tf youthful pleafores flee away fo faft, 
We'll live each day as if it were our laft, 
Improve the moments by kind a@s of 
love 
And pay due homage to the Power above. 
We'll ie tura the friendlefs from our 
oor 
But feed the hungry and relieve th 
For all are fubject ca misfortune’s rt me 
And we may be diftrefs’d as well as they. 
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Virtue thall guide us to that peaceful gre 
Where love and truth will dwell forever. 
more. 

ALEXIS, 
New-Tork, March 11, 1788. 


SCAR AIR 


To SILVIA, with arepeatingW aren, 


ILVIA, this machine you'll find, 
Suits a moralizing mind, 
Has it motion ? ’tis as clear 
AGtion is man’s proper fphere : 
Equal fhould its progrefs prove, 
So thro’ life let Silvia move, 
When you forward urge its pace, 
Think it may be Silvia’s cafe: 
In my paflage to the tky, 
Have I linger’d let me fly ; 
Backward, are the hands convey’d 
To the points from whence they 
ftray’d, 

Bluth not Silvia to untread 
Steps that virtue never led. 
If it ftands, reflecting f2y 
Time for no machine will fay, 
Heaven obferves and will it find 
Silvia with him or behind. 
Mark its hands with thanks to heaves 
For each hour and minute given ; 
Given as means to make us wile, 
Given to form us for the fkies : 
Falfe if either hand be view'd 
Some internal fault conclude. 
If Silvia in her life fhould fin, 
Let her firft reform withm ; 
When it ftrikes the hour admit 
Silence is not always fit, 
Every day its tafk purfu’d, 
Hints how life muft be renew’d ; 
Say, when winding up, alas! 
Human wheels like thofe of brafs 
Soon their functions would forego, 
If no foreign hand beftow ; 
If all day it acted right 
When fhe hangs it by at night, 
Then let Silvia afk her heart 
How have I perform’d my part? 
If it err’d, let Silvia fay 
Heaven forgive my faults to-day, 
Its ufe alone my prefent praife 


All befid lect defpile ; 
es neglect defpile Shise 
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Shine its trinkets as they will, 
Trinkets are but trinkets ftill ; 
Silvia when at court array’d 

All in jewels or brocade, 

If at heart no merit dwell 

If no deeds that merit tell, 

Tho’ a Lord fhould fmile, or King, 
Thou ’rt a glittering ufelefs thing, 
If whate’er its prefent praife — 

All its power to ferve decays ; 
Means to mend it vainly try’d 
When you take it from your fide 
On a life of virtue palt, 

Joyful retrofpection caft ; 

But let Silvia think again 

Only virtue paft were vain, 
Perfeverance till we die 


Wins the Chriftian crown on high. 
SD <> 


A REQUEST. 


USES! whofe enchanting fill, 
Can prefent what form ye will, 
Whofe creative art ideal ; 
Faction gives, in fancy real : 
Give me Beauty’s perfect form, 
Bleft with ev’ry mufe-like charm, 
Let the Graces there be found, 
Love’s in thoufands fporting round. 
All the charms you’ve fung before, 
Blend which all you’ve flill in flore. 
Charms which grace the Cyprian 
ueen, 
Add to Sylvia’s air and mien ; 
Mira coy, arid Lydia kind, 
Jarring ! myftick fweets ! be join’d. 
Let the ftars which gild the tkies, 
Fade before her brighter eyes ; 
Rofe and lilly ef the field, 
To her pure complexion yield : 
The delufive image deck 
With Belinda’s locks and neck ; 
Sachariffa’s "witching face ; 
Czlia’s fhape and eafy grace ; 
de balmy fwelling lip, 
ence e’en Gods might Nedtar fip ; 


—,,. 
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Give her Dezlia’s—ah !—that name, 
Delia’s—in whofe heav’nly frame, 
All the charms you’ve fung before, 
Blend with all you’ve fii!l in flore : 
Give but Delia’s form alone, 
And you’ll amply grant the bodn ; 
But you'll fay its hard to draw 
Delia, whom you never faw ; 
Leave Parnuffus, and repair 
To* Elwy’s banks, you'll find her 
there. Geni. Mag. 


GC KGR IGRI 


In Praifeof COFFEE. 
From the French of M. Fuzecier, 


Coffe, quelle Climat inconnu 
Tenore les beaux feux que ta Vapeur in- 
. Spire! el : “ 
HERE dwells the wretch, be- 
neath what zene, 
To every elegance unknown, 
Whole foul ne'er felt the genial fire, 
That Coffee's fubtle fumes infpire ? 
The haughty flaves of Kuli Kan, 
And every fober Muffulman, 
Apoftates from the god of wine, 
Are zealous votaries of thine ! 
Aufpicious fhrub! heav'n’s gift te 
man, 
t+ To lengthen out his dwindling foan; 
From death-like fleep’s encroaching 
pow, 
Thou reicueft many a blifsful hour: 
To mirth and wit propitious friend, 
With thee a double day we fpend. 
The moon, mild regent of the night, 
Imbibes the fun’s all-chearing light : 
With rival lufler round the iphere, 
The ftars perform their vaft career : 
Yet thefe would oft, about the pole 
Unfeen by drowfy mortals roll ; 
The moca unnotic’d oft would thine, 
But for thy influence divine. 
Thy § pow’ th’ aftronomer fupplies 
With more than Galilzo’s eyes. 
Let Pallus then thy power confefs, 
Her ftudious fons thy influence blets! 





® A river near St. Afapb in Flintfbire. 


i I Juppele this wakeful virtue in coffee is fufficiently known. 
The drying quality in coffee is fuppojed to make the fight raore fleady. 
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Againft the Vine’s bewitching juice, 
Bleft antidote ! thy fovereign ufe 
The toper knows :-——-Oh! fet him free 
From Bacchus’ ftupid tyranny, 
To every nerve thy balm difpente, 
And wake to life his martyr’d fenfe. 
For thee, chafte handmaid of the 
mufe, 
Our courtly bards the grape refufe ; 
With thee their fprightly vigils keep, 
Whilft vulgar fouls are drown’d in 
fleep. 
Let Phoebus then and all the nine 
Confefs their glory built on thine. 
When thou'rt infus'd with niceft art, 
Wew life to all, thy ftreams impart ; 
Tf Cynthia's hand the tafk affumes, 
Ambrofia yields to thy perfumes ; 
‘Thy fragrant {cent alone fhall gain 
Each* rebel to thy gentle reign. 
To mortal blifs thou fovereign friend, 
O’er heaven itfelf thy power extend ; 
More dear to all the gods above, 
Than Nectar at the featts of Jove, 
On Earth our focial joys refine, 
Preferr'd to the tumultuous vine, 
Bid noife and frantic difcord ceafe, 
And give the world an age of peace. 
Gent. Mag. 


heed te pe dpe 


4A, § ON G. 


YMPHS I hate who, wan and 
pale, - 
Borrow art, if nature fail; 
Brifk and blooming let her be, 
She’s the girl admir’d by me! 


Sway’d by envy, fway’d by pride, 
Which the gems of beauty hide, 
Fair as Venus tho’ fhe be, 

She’s not form’d the girl for me! 


She whofe voice and wit can dart 
Tranfports, thrilling thro’ the heart, 
Free from pride, from envy free, 
She’s the girl admir’d by me! 


Who with negligence of art, 
Performs the fprightly dancer’s part ; 
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Young, and bloeming, blithe, and free, 


‘She's the girl adrhir’d by me! 


Nor practis’d {mile, nor borrow'd 
grace, 
Should lend a lufter to her face, 
By nature Jet her painted be, 
She's the girl admir'd by me! 


If be fhe ne’er fhall break my 
re 
V'll tear her from my wounded breaft; 
And another fair as fhe, 
Shall be found the girl for me. 
Gent. Mag. 


PO KR SRI 
A Blackamore Matp to a fair Bor. 


TAY lovely boy! why fly’ft thou me? 
Who languihh in thefe flames for thee! 
I'm black "tis true--why fois night, 
Yet love does in its fhaces delight! 
One moment clofe thy fparkling eye, 
The world fhall feem as black as J. 
Or look—and fee how black a thade 
Is by thy own white body made ! 
That follows thee where’er thou go, 
(Ah who allow’d Would not do fo !) 
Oh let me then that fhadow be, 
No maid fhall then be bleft like me! 


The Boy's Anfwer. 
LACK maid, complain not that | 


Ys 
When fate commands antipathy ! 
How monttrous would that union prove 
Where night and day fhould mingled 
move ? 
And the conjunétion of our lips, 
Not kifies make, bur an eclipfe ? 
In which, the black thading the white, 
Portends more terror than delight ! 
Yet if my thadow thou wilt be, 
Enjoy my fhadow’s property ; 
Which tho’ attendant on my eyes 
Yet haftes away as I come nigh. 
Elfe ftay till death has ftruck me blind, 
And then at will thou mayft be kind. 
Gent. Mag. 


The two laf are taken from a MS. Copp 
of poems by Dr. H. King, Bp of Chi- 
chefter, who died in 1669. 





* Alludes to the violent parties fer and againft the ufe of Coffee in France. 
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EUROPEAN INTELLIGENCE. 


B60 Ord 4 Deo thy Dos md eed eee perro onsen D> aoe”, 


PARIS, Dec. 13. 
Colleétion of the moft intereft- 
ing articles in al] the news- 
papers will be publifhed here in the 
Englifh language, under the title of 
“ General Advertifer for Great- 
Britain, Ireland and the United 
States of America.” the beginning 
of next January. ‘This paper will 
appear every week on a Monday, 
and the fubfcribers are to pay two 
Louis d’ors for the fifty-two num- 
bers. Such is the reigning paflion 
for the Englifh language that the 
Editors are almoft {ure of fuccefs. 
Befides, thofe who indulge their 
fancy, for only one Englifh news- 
paper, are obliged (now that the 
franking exifts no more) to pay, 
poftage included about ten pound 
ferl. per annum.—* In the affairs 
of the United States,” fay the pub- 
blifhers of the propofals, “ genu.. 
ine American papers will be con- 
fulted, and not the Englith daily 
publications concerning thofe ri- 
fing republics, which feem by no 
means to be written by impartial 

hands,” 

LON DO N. 
Extra of a letter fromP aris Dec.21. 
“ The death of Gluck, the ce- 
lebrated mufical compofer, who 
died fuddenly, of an appopleétic 
fir, the 17th ult. at Vienna, in his 
feventy-third year, has exercifed 
the pen in profe and verfe, of the 
amateurs here for fome time patt, 
who confider him as a man of the 
fir merit in his line, and it muft 
be confefied that he was indeed 


eminent. He refuted the affer- 
tion of Rofleau, that the French 
tongue could not reach the fub- 
lime or grand in mufical compofi- 
tion ; and the Philofopher of Ge- 
neva, with a candor that did him 
honor, publicly acknowledged his 
miitake. Gluck fays Abbe Au- 
bert, accomplifhed the with of Vol- 
taire, who faid he defpaired of fee- 
ing, (tho he ardently defired that 
fuch an one might arife) a man in 
his own country, who had genius 
enough to give more intereit and 
dignity to the French lyric mufe, 
in teeing their operas. Gluck fays, 
the Abbe, like another Prome- 
theus, fhook his torch, and itatues 
became animated. His mufic, as 
occafion. offered, was. pathetic, 
{fprightly, tender and fublime, each 
in the moft affecting and exquifite. 


_ déghee, The actors felt and com- 


municated to the ravifhed ears of 
the audience, every affection of the 
mind which the poet aimed to ex- 
cite. Piccini kas propofed to o- 
pen in his houfe, an anniverlary 
commemoration, in imitation of 
that in Wettminiter Abbey. This, 
he fays, will preferve the mufic of 
this wonderful man from being 
mutilated by injudicious compila- 
tions, and in time totally disfigur- 
ed by plagiarifts.” 

Friday the remains of that very 
valuable gentleman, Soame Je- 
nyns (he awas the author of the intere 
nal evidence of the Chriftian religion, 
a volume of differtations, &Fc. Fe.) 
were interred in the family burial 
place 
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place inCambridgefhire. The ex- 
ecutors, Dr. Lott, Mr. Cole, and 
other friends attended the cere- 
mony. 

The intelle€&tua] powers of Soame 
Jenyns were of an upper order. His 
life had been very aétive and di- 
verfified. He had read much; he 
had feen more. He was rich in 
the experience of more than four- 
feore years. He converfed as well 
es he wrote. His thoughts were 
fprightly ; his expreflion neat— 
This is the chara€ter, both of his 
verfe and profe. 

Mr. Burke has faid, Soame Je- 
nyns was one of thofe who wrote 
the pureft Englifh, that is, the fim- 
pleft and moft aboriginal language, 
the leait qualified with foreign im- 
pregnation. 

Such is the opinion of Mr. 
Burke ; and on this, as on every 
other topic of obfervation and 
taite, where his opinion is to be 
got, itis vain to look for a bet- 
ter, 








As he was laid in his 
his bed, it was the bed of deat" 
feemed to be that, which religion 
alone, can make for a man in his 
ficknefs ; he was unruffied, much 
at eafe, and full of hope! He re. 
viewed his life. But on the gulph 
he had paffed, he heeded not {uch 
bubbles, as thofe of literary fame, 

He {poke indeed a few words, 
of his little book, on chriftianity, 
and with a vifible gleam of joy, 
“ he gloried,’ he faid, * in the be. 
lief it had been ufeful. It was re. 
ceived, perhaps, where greater 
works could not make their way, 
and fo might have aided the ar. 
dor of virtue, the confidence of 
truth.’ 

He fpoke of his death as one 
prepared todie. He did not think 
of it, as an evil, nor as a punifh. 
ment; but met it with decent 
firmnefs, as his original deftiny : 
The kind releafe trom what was 
worfe, the more kind fummons, to 
all that is better. 
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CHARLESTON, (S.C.) Fed. 18. 
His Excellency the Governor 
has appointed General Pickens a 
Commiflioner to at with the Su- 
perintendant of Indian affairs for 
the fouthern department, and the 
Commiflioners appginted byNorth- 
Carolina and Georgia for the pur- 
pofe of eftablifhing peace between 
the United States and the fouth- 
ern tribes of Indians, in conform- 
ity toa refolve of Congrefs of the 
twenty-fixth of Oétober latt. 





We learn from Ninety-Six, that 
about two or three weeks ago, 4 
party of our men ftationed on the 
frontier line, fhot an Indian, whom 
they judged to be a Creek, anda 
fpy, but who turned out to bea 
Cherokee. Colonel Anderfon was 
preparing to fend up to the beloved 
town, a talk, which it is ho 
will pacify them, the Cherokes 
was within his own line. 


BOSTON, 
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BOSTON, March 1s. 
The Hon. Senate having paffed 
a bill, which was yefterday read a 
fecond time in the Houfe of Re- 
prefentatives, to prevent the ini- 
yitous and inhuman prattice of 
the flave trade, and for affording 
relief to the families of thofe per- 
fons, who may be kidnapped, or 
decoyed from this State. 
PHILADELPHIA, March 13. 
Mr. Robert Leflie hath invent- 
ed and conftruéted three diffe- 
rent methods of attaching and 
fufpending pendulums of clocks 
{whether fuch pendulums be made 
of wood or metal) upon entire new 
principles ; fo that their vibra- 
tions, or the defcribed arch of their 
fpring, fhali not be leffened or af- 
fetted by the action of the weather 
upon the movements : For which 
he hath petitioned the Affembly 
for an exclufive right of making and 
vending the fame within this State. 


other 


New-York, March 25. 

The Hon. the Legiflature of this 
State, adjourned on Saturday laft, 
to the firft Tuefday in January 
next, then to meet at the city of 
Albany. 

The Hon. the Legiflature of the 
State of South-Carolina adj@brned 
on the twenty-ninth February, to 
meet at Charlefton the feventh Oc- 
tober next. 

The How. Georce Hanptey, 
Efq. is appointed Governor of the 
State of Georgia, in the room of 
General Jackfon, who has refigned. 

_ Dr. Robertfon’s hiftory of Ame- 
rica, is much advanced ; he hes 
been feduloufly employed for the 
latt fix years in collecting and ar- 
ranging his materiels 5 and great 





is the opinion in favor of his accu- 
racy. This writer has certainly 
been better rewarded than any o- 
ther of this reign ; we mean by 
the bookfellers: Cadell paid him 
4000]. for his hiftory of Charles 
Vth. which by a curious calcula- 
tion, is difcovered to be three half 
pence a word, 

An Augufta paper, of the 16th 
ult. fays, ** We hear from Greene 
county, that, on Sunday, the 2d 
inft. the Indians killed Capt. Au- 
try, near Richland creek.” 

The degree of Doétor of Divini- 
ty was lately conferred, by the Se- 
natus Academicus of Yale College, 
upon the Rev. Doctor John- Er- 
fkine, of Edinburgh. 

We are informed by good au- 
thority that Mr. Squibb (a gentle- 
man in South-Carolina) has dif- 
covered a new fpecies of Oryza, or 
rice, indigenuous to that State. 
The plant ripens its feed in June, 
and appears to be perennial, 

The Hon. the Legiflature have 
appointed his Excellency the Go- 
vernor, Ezra L’Hommedieu, Wil- 
liam Floyd, John Lawrence, Egbert 
Benfon, Richard Varick and Sam- 
wel Jones, Efgrs. Commifiioners for 
holding treaties with the Indians 
within this State, 

Extra& of a letter from Providence, 
March 2. 

“ The General Affembly laft 
night ordered the Hon. Peleg Ar- 
nold,; and Jonathan J. Flazard, 
Efquires, two of our delegates to 
Congrefs, to proceed immediately 
to New-York, to take their feats 
in that Honorable Body. Our 
State is divided on the great quef- 
tion of the Conftitution, as they 
were on the fubjeft of paper mo- 
ney, with f{carcely an exception.” 

AR- 
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MARRIAGES. 

At New-York, Mr. Charles 
Wilkes, to MifsShaw. Mr. Abra- 
ham Franklin, to Mifs Ann Town. 
fend of Long-Ifland. Mr. Samuel 
Wright, to Mifs Margaret Marth. 

At Boston, Mr. John Allen, to 
Mifs Sally Bond. Mr. John Lo- 
ring, to Milfs Betfey Campbell. 
Mr. Andrew Brimmer, Merchant, 
to Mifs Polly Salmon. Mr, Rich- 
ard Fox, to Mifs Rachel Pierfon. 

At MippLetown, Mr. William 
Leverett, Merchant, to Mifs Lu- 
eretia B. Hallam. 

At Lircurigexip, the Hon. Je- 
dediah Strong, Efq. to Mifs Sufan 
Wyllys, daughter of Mr. Secretary 
Wyllys. 

At Hupson, Mr. John Robin- 
fon, to Mifs Rebecca Bolles. 

At Meprorp, Mr. CottonT ufts, 
Merchant, of Weymouth, to Mifs 
Mercy Brooks. 

At Cuarveston (S.C.) Natha- 
niel Weyward, Efq. to Mifs Har- 
riet Manigault. Mr. Thomas W. 
Bacot, Merchant, to Mifs Jane 
Defauffure, 

At Atexanpria, Mr. Thomas 
Porter, to Mifs Sally Ramfay. 
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At New-York, Mrs. Maria 
Farmer, aged 70. 

At Portsmouth, in England, 
Rev. Doct. Thomas Wren, a re- 
markable benefactor to the Ame- 
rican Prifoners, 

At Hartrorp, Mr. Daniel 
Steele, aged gz. He was the old- 
eft man in Hartford, and but the 
fourth generation from Mr. Stecle, 
one of the Councillors for the Zo- 
vernment of Connecticut on its firft 
fettlement, in the year 1637,—— 
Capt. James Marhh. 
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At Mipp.eTowy, Capt. Cale’ 
Wetmore, aged 82, Mr. John 
Creamer. 

At Mer IDEN, John Hough, Eig: 

At CoLcwesTER, Maj, Jona. 
than Deming, aged 44. 

At Winpuam, Mr. Arthur Bib. 
bings, aged 107. Mrs. Sanh 
Huntington. 

At New-Lonpon, Mrs. Sanh 
Gould, aged 83, 

At Monrvitye, Mrs, Anne 
Congdon, aged 86. 

At Newsury, Mr. Wm.Dun. 
mer, aged 54. 

At Sacem, Mrs. Catharine Lang, 
aged 53. 

At York (Maff.) Mrs. Elizabeth 
Raynes, aged gg. 

At Barnsrasie, Nympha 
Marfton, Efq. a member of thelate 
Convention, aged 60. 

At Morristown (N. Jerfey) 
Mrs, Faeich. 

At Bosron, The Hon. Txo- 
mas Cusuina, Efg. L. L. D. and 
A. A. S. Lieut. Gov. of Maflachu- 
fetts, aged 6z. Dr.Samuel Adam, 
aged 37. Benjamin Lincola, jun. 
Efq. Mrs Sarah Eaton. Mrs. 
Avery, aged 77. Mrs. Lydia Bos, 
aged 72. Mrs. Sarah Deming. 
Mrs. Martha Copeland, Mm. 
Hannah Richardfon. : 

AtCuar.eston, Rev, J. Payne. 

At Purtapevpsia, Mrs. Holt, 
relict of the late Mr. John Holt, 
Printer to this State, aged 60. 

At Marsiexneapd, Mr. Lars 
Haufen, a Danifh Gentleman, & 
ged 27. 

MURDERED] -At Crarves 
ton, Mr. Nicholas John, Wight 
man, Merchant, by Robert Stacey 
At Brisrot, in the the coum 
ty of Lincoln (Maf.) Mre Cleatys 
by John O’ Neil. 
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